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PROLOGUE 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Beginning  about  500  years  ago,  before  there  were 
museums  as  we  know  them,  the  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful were  inclined  to  offer  evidence  of  their  dis- 
tinction and  qualities  of  mind  by  building  exhibitions  of  odd 
and  interesting  materials  drawn  from  nature  and  culture 
and  off  any  boat  that  had  carried  them  to  a local  port. 

Referred  to  in  the  English-speaking  world  as  “cabinets 
of  curiosities” — cabinet  in  the  sense  of  a room,  and  usually 
a very  large  room — these  aggregations  served  to  exhibit, 
as  Francis  Bacon  noted,  “whatsoever  the  hand  of  man  by 
exquisite  art  or  engine  has  made  rare  in  stuff,  form,  or 
motion;  whatsoever  singularity,  chance,  and  the  shuffle  of 
things  hath  produced;  whatsoever  Nature  has  wrought  in 
things  that  want  life  and  may  be  kept.” 

Established  in  palaces  and  grand  homes  across  Western 
Europe,  the  cabinets  of  past  centuries  housed  Roman  and 
Greek  antiquities;  straw-stuffed  beasts  and  birds;  baby 
crocodiles  arrayed  from  rafters  like  a flock  of  geese;  the 
horns  and  teeth  and  drooping  tails  of  animals  seldom  seen 
except  in  illustrations,  such  as  elephants  or  rhinoceros — as 
well  as  parts  of  some  animals  never  seen,  such  as  unicorns. 
Also  exhibited  were  gemstones,  coins  and  currencies  of 
the  Orient  and  Africa,  twists  of  coral  reef,  turtle  shells  the 
size  of  battle  shields,  and  clay  bricks  or  paper  engraved 
or  inked  with  letters  and  sentiments  no  one  knew  how  to 
read.  Weapons,  tools,  and  household  gods  produced  in 
distant  lands  were  another  favored  display,  as  were  medical 
oddities:  a macrocephalic  human  skull,  a tumor  the  size  of 
a suckling  pig  that  was  happily  discovered  in  the  body 
of  a slaughtered  ox,  and  the  pickled  or  taxidermied  corpses 
of  such  wonders  as  African  pygmies  or  the  fetuses  of  con- 
joined twins.  And  with  the  scientific  revolution,  telescopes, 
microscopes,  harvesting  and  weaving  machines,  and  other 
technological  wonders  gained  display  space. 

As  museums  and  learned  societies  developed,  however, 
the  contents  of  the  cabinets  passed  into  their  public-spirited 
hands  and  the  care  of  professional  curators.  Some  grand 
museums  were  in  fact  built  only  for  the  purpose  of  hous- 
ing a cabinet,  such  as  the  Ashmolean  at  Oxford,  named  for 
the  17th-century  antiquarian,  collector  (some  said  light- 
fingered),  and  donor  Elias  Ashmole.  And  while  a few 
redoubts,  such  as  the  plunder-filled  Hearst  Castle  on  a hill 
above  the  Pacific,  clung  to  then  private  status  until  rela- 
tively recent  times,  the  practice  of  developing  home-based 
collections  for  the  delectation  of  a few  favored  friends  and 
guests — the  kings  and  queens  of  Hollywood,  in  Hearst’s 


case — pretty  much  disappeared  in  the  1 9th  century,  even  if, 
according  to  the  occasional  story  in  the  New  York  Times  Style 
section,  there  are  some  homes  on  Park  Avenue  or  in  Hong 
Kong  high-rises  that  with  the  addition  of  a few  wall  cards  and 
security  guards  could  open  as  distinguished  public  galleries. 

AS  A GLANCE  INTO  SUBURBAN  GARAGES  AND  URBAN 

attics  will  attest,  the  urge  to  collect  and  retain  is  hardly 
known  only  to  the  wealthy.  My  own  cellar  features  a wall 
of  plywood  shelving  on  which  I — our  home  curator — have 
over  the  years  deposited  a robust  collection  of  what  social 
scientists  would  refer  to  as  “material  culture  of  the  mid- 20th 
and  early  21st  centuries.” 

Among  the  curiosities: 

An  orange  backpack  with  an  aluminum  frame  that  circa 
1969  was  a wonder  of  technology  and  circa  1971  was 
made  temporarily  unusable  on  a sandy  beach  near  Darwin, 
Australia,  by  tiny  bright-green  ants  whose  bites  raised  welts 
and  who  didn’t  withdraw  until  they  had  devoured  or  car- 
ried off  a week’s  worth  of  ramen  noodles,  gorp,  and  Tang 
powder.  A Hermes  Baby  portable  typewriter  I once  carried 
around  much  of  the  world  at  the  bottom  of  that  orange 
backpack.  A carton  of  well-used  children’s  picture  books, 
most  in  poor  condition,  and  all  but  impossible  to  discard.  A 
felt-lined  wooden  box  full  of  a jumble  of  silver-  and  silver- 
plate  forks,  knives,  and  whatnot  that  we  inherited  at  some 
point  from  someone  or  several  people.  An  art-deco  glass- 
and-Bakelite  syrup  dispenser,  the  last  remaining  trace  of  the 
candy  store  at  the  back  end  of  Brooklyn  that  my  maternal 
grandfather  and  grandmother  purchased  with  their  life’s 
savings  and  almost  immediately  lost  in  the  Depression.  A 
stiff- with- age  plastic  carrying  bag  stamped  with  the  name 
of  a long-defunct  Vermont  bank  and  full  of  lures,  reels, 
hooks,  lead  weights,  floaters,  a pair  of  plyers,  knives,  a hook 
puller,  reels  of  four-pound  test  line,  and  a ventilated  box 
for  worms  in  which  there  may  well  be  some  worm  remains. 
What  happens  to  all  this,  I don’t  know.  That  will  be  up  to 
the  curators,  our  children — what  they  take  from  this  dank 
cabinet,  what  they  dump,  what  they  leave  behind.  I do  know 
that  when  we  got  to  this  house  in  1993,  the  only  item  of 
significance  in  the  cellar  was  a wheelchair  upholstered  in 
blue  plastic,  folded  against  a stone  wall  and  quilted  with 
cobwebs.  It’s  still  there. 

Our  story  on  a new  museum  building  that  will  facilitate 
Boston  College’s  display  of  curiosities  and  wonders  for 
decades  begins  on  page  14.  — ben  birnbaum 
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JUSTICE  FOR  ALL 

Re  “Best  Friend,”  by  Zachary  Jason 
(Summer  2016):  It  was  wonderful  to  read 
about  the  legal  work  being  done  by  Justin 
Marceau  ’00  on  behalf  of  non-human  ani- 
mals and  in  opposition  to  the  death  pen- 
alty. Expanding  the  circle  of  compassion 
is  the  highest  calling  one  can  aspire  to.  It 
makes  me  proud  of  my  profession,  the 
law,  to  read  about  such  a colleague. 

Jane  Hoffman  ’75 

New  York,  New  York 

CHURCH  LIFE 

Re  “Foundational,”  by  Seth  Meehan, 
Ph.D.’14  (Summer  2016):  As  medical 
professionals  in  training  and  in  prac- 
tice at  what  is  now  Boston  University 
Medical  Center,  between  the  years  1962 
through  1984,  my  wife,  Barbara,  and 
I were  comforted  by  the  proximity  of 
the  "Immaculate”  and  the  many  Masses 
offered  by  the  Jesuits.  Medical  students, 
residents,  medical  faculty,  Boston  College 
nursing  students,  staff  nurses,  and  many 
other  hospital  support  personnel  mingled 
at  the  Immaculate  with  neighbors  of  the 
parish,  many  of  whom  had  fallen  on  very 
hard  times  and  for  whom  the  Immaculate 
was  a safe  haven. 

Jesuit  priests  were  always  available, 
at  the  Immaculate  and  in  our  hospital 
across  the  street,  counseling,  mentoring, 
or  administering  the  Sacraments.  The 
priests  were  seamlessly  integrated  into  our 
healthcare  team,  especially  in  the  emer- 
gency rooms.  The  loss  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Immaculate  from  the  South  End,  and 
front  the  Elarrison  Avenue  medical  com- 
munity, is  diminishing  for  all. 

Peter  J.  Deckers, 

Barbara  A.  Deckers  ’63,  P’89 

Avon,  Connecticut 

TEAM  WORK 

Re  “Eligh  Fly,”  by  Grant  Salzano  TO 
(Summer  2016):  Whenever  I visited  head 
coach  Mike  Gambino’s  office  for  an  inter- 
view, a small  plaque  sitting  on  his  desk 
stood  out:  “There  is  no  limit  to  what  a man 


can  do  or  where  he  can  go  if  he  doesn’t 
mind  who  gets  the  credit.”  There  always 
seemed  to  be  a limit,  though,  to  what 
Gambino’s  BC  baseball  team  could  do. 

In  his  first  four  seasons  as  head  coach 
(2011-14),  his  teams  went  a combined 
71-140.  They  had  everything  going 
against  them:  the  New  England  weather, 
the  long  travel,  the  lack  of  a permanent 
stadium  or  indoor  facility.  And  yet 
Gambino  always  said  that  while  people 
thought  those  were  all  the  reasons  why 
Boston  College  wouldn’t  win,  they  were 
exactly  why  they  would.  He  was  building  a 
program  of  toughness  and  character. 

Sure  enough,  this  spring,  the  Eagles 
won  an  NCAA  regional  and  came  within 
one  win  of  going  to  Omaha  for  the 
College  World  Series.  Gambino  never 
seemed  to  doubt  they  would  one  day  get 
there,  and  I'm  sure  he  has  no  doubt  they’ll 
be  back  for  another  try. 

Gregory  Joyce  ’13 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

The  author  was  a sports  editor  for  the 
Heights. 

INCOMING 

Re  “June  28,  2016,”  by  Zachary  Jason 
(Summer  2016):  John  Mahoney  ’79,  direc- 
tor of  undergraduate  admission,  is  on 
target  when  he  talks  about  the  commoditi- 
zation of  higher  education  and  the  frenzy 
and  anxiety  around  admission.  Students 
and  parents  are  bombarded  with  informa- 
tion about  colleges  and  universities  and 
with  the  myths  that  often  accompany  the 
application  process.  John  has  long  been 
a clear-headed,  balanced  spokesperson 
in  the  admission  profession.  He  is  highly 
regarded  for  his  personal  ethics  and  has 
advocated  consistently  for  what  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  students. 

Patricia  Casey  ’75,  M.Ed.’81 

Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 

As  the  director  of  undergraduate  admis- 
sion at  Boston  College  from  1980  to 
1989, 1 was  proud  to  read  how  my  suc- 
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cessor,  John  Mahoney,  and  his  team  make 
the  campus  visit  so  inviting,  thorough, 
and  genuine.  What  stood  out  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  Boston  College  admission 
officers,  student  panelists,  and  tour  guides 
go  to  present  the  University  as  it  is  and  not 
to  hype  it.  The  Boston  College  experience 
does  not  need  to  be  sold,  simply  related. 
Charlie  Nolan,  PhD.  ’88,  P’05 
Delray  Beach,  Florida 

The  high  school  students  that  I counsel 
often  return  from  their  visit  to  Boston 
College  more  engaged  in  the  process 
of  college  admission  and  more  able  to 
articulate  the  reasons  for  submitting  an 
application. 

It  is  admirable  that  Boston  College 
keeps  the  prospective  students,  their 
understanding  of  the  University,  and 
the  search  for  the  “right  fit”  central  in  its 
admission  practices.  It  is  cura  personalis 
from  the  very  beginning. 

Suzanne  Timmons  Wilzbach  ’06,  MA’14 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  author  is  a guidance  counselor  at  Boston 
College  High  School. 

“June  28,  2016”  smartly  captures  the 
important  work  of  Boston  College’s 
undergraduate  admission  office,  and 
reminds  me  how  grateful  I am  for  the  time 
I spent  there  with  the  student  admissions 
program,  which  overlapped  with  John 
Mahoney’s  first  years  leading  the  office. 

I now  work  as  a college  counselor  at 
a high  school  where  Boston  College  is  a 
popular  destination.  When  my  students 
return  from  a string  of  campus  visits,  they 
generally  report  that  the  information  ses- 
sions blur  together,  making  one  campus 
indistinguishable  from  another.  That 
doesn’t  happen  when  they  visit  Boston 
College.  They  remember  what  the  stu- 
dents had  to  say  in  those  sessions  about 
what  defined  their  Boston  College 
experience. 

Patrick  Dwyer  ’91 
Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Jason’s  article  contains  a reference  to 
a campus  poetry  reading  by  Robert  Frost. 
In  1957,  the  Jesuit  honor  society,  Alpha 
Sigma  Nu,  hosted  a poetry  reading  by  Mr. 
Frost.  Gasson  Flail  was  the  venue  and  the 


room  was  packed  for  the  poet  laureate 
of  America.  I had  the  honor  of  introduc- 
ing him.  He  came  to  the  podium  with  no 
notes  and  proceeded  to  perform  each 
poem  magnificently.  He  also  gave  a brief 
introduction  of  how  he  came  to  write  each 
poem.  “This  poem  is  about  ants”  he  said 
about  one.  “When  I was  a small  boy  sitting 
on  the  curb  and  poking  a stick  at  a group 
of  ants  I noted  the  regimentation  of  each 
ant.  hater  I wrote  theses  words  and  called 
it,  ‘Organization’.” 

At  the  end  the  students  went  wild 
cheering  and  stamping  their  feet.  Up 
jumped  the  Jesuit  on  stage,  and  he  bel- 
lowed, “Silence.”  As  quiet  ensued  Robert 
Frost  roared,  “Silence!  A poet  lives  for  this 
type  of  response.  Let  them  be.”  The  cheers 
arose  again  and  followed  each  poem.  He 
recited  for  more  than  an  hour.  It  was  an 
idyllic  experience. 

John  F.  Ryan  ’57 

Naples,  Florida 

BATTLE  SCARS 

Re  “War-Torn,”  by  William  Bole  (Summer 
2016):  Thomas  Dodman’s  research  into 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (PTSD) 
among  soldiers  of  the  Napoleonic  and 
French  colonial  wars  sheds  further  light 
on  this  condition.  Dodman’s  planned 
research  into  PTSD  among  soldiers  of 
the  French  Revolution  will,  I believe,  be 
equally  successful. 

PTSD  is  a likely  outcome  in  every 
armed  conflict.  It  is  an  ordinary  human 
reaction  to  war’s  extraordinary  experi- 
ences. Sophocles  accurately  captured  its 
symptoms  about  2,500  years  ago  in  his 
plays  Ajax  and  Philoctetes.  He  describes 
with  surprising  clarity  the  nightmares, 
flashbacks,  and  explosive  anger  found 
among  veterans  of  the  Trojan  War. 

It  is  very  likely  that  PTSD  is  as  old  as 
war  itself. 

Timothy  F.  O’Leary  Jr.  ’66 

Arlington,  Virginia 

RESIDENTIAL  LIFE 

Re  “Elegy  for  Edmond’s,”  by  Zachary 
Jason  (Summer  2016):  I recently  I sug- 
gested that  a friend  take  his  high-school- 
age  son  to  Boston  College  for  an  inter- 
view. I told  him  about  my  times  at  Boston 
College,  the  quality  of  the  education,  the 
life-long  friends,  and  the  incredible  luck 


I had  in  securing  on-campus  housing. 

My  freshman  housing  assignment  was 
The  Reservoirs  - a.k.a.  Edmond’s  Hall. 

Top  floor,  center  of  the  corridor  with  a 
commanding  view  of  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Reservoir.  I was  in  heaven. 

When  I read  that  the  tower  was  to  be 
demolished,  I went  into  denial.  When  my 
friend  returned  from  the  Heights  and  told 
me  that  the  building  was  already  partially 
leveled,  I was  horrified  and  exclaimed, 

"But  it’s  brand  new!”  He  responded,  "It’s 
40  years  old.”  Never  did  I feel  so  old.  I 
remain  horrified! 

Michael  A.  Voccola  ’80 

Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

WORD  PLAY 

Re  “Mystery  Man,”  by  Paul  Mariani 
(Summer  2016):  Congratulations  to  Paul 
Mariani  on  the  publication  of  The  Whole 
Harmonium,  his  well  received  biography  of 
Wallace  Stevens. 

I started  to  read  the  poetry  of  Wallace 
Stevens  as  an  economics  undergraduate, 
without  understanding  any  of  it  but  taking 
great  pleasure  from  Stevens’s  wordplay, 
especially  in  the  titles  he  chose  for  his 
poems. 

These  many  years  later  I still  tend  to 
read  Stevens  at  this  base  level,  but  find 
with  increasing  age  and  experience  that 
Stevens’s  poetry  navigates  the  trade  routes 
of  the  mind. 

Gaffney  J.  Feskoe  ’71 

Woodbury,  Connecticut 

VANTAGE  POINT 

Boston  College  Magazine  is  and  has  been  a 
beautiful  publication.  I enjoy  the  articles 
on  student  activities  and  am  in  awe  at 
the  many  and  widespread  challenges  the 
University  puts  in  front  of  its  students. 

I am  finally  acknowledging  a debt  to 
Boston  College.  It  has  taken  a change  in 
perception  to  realize  the  benefits  of  BC’s 
positive  approach.  It  takes  time  to  mature. 

Robert  Berube  ’57 

Stillwater,  Minnesota 


BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity, 
and  must  be  signed  to  be  published.  Our 
fax  number  is  (617)  552-2441;  our  email 
address  is  bcm(|)bc.edu. 
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H For  the  fifth  year  running,  economics 
remained  the  most  popular  undergraduate 
q major,  enrolling  1,282  students  from  the 
isi  Morrissey  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
^ and  the  Carroll  School  of  Management. 

§ Finance  (1,032),  biology  (888),  political 
^ science  (819),  and  communication  (787) 
rounded  out  the  top  five.  )f(  A pair  of 
town  hall  meetings,  hosted  by  adminis- 
tration officials  and  open  to  the  Boston 
College  community,  were  held  in  Gasson 
Hall  in  early  October  to  review  the 
progress  on  the  University's  Strategic 
Planning  Initiative,  which,  once  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  set  priorities 
for  the  coming  decade.  )}(  The  second 
annual  Council  for  Women  of  Boston 
College  Colloquium  hosted  a conversation 
between  Donna  Brazile,  interim  chair  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
and  Mary  Matalin,  former  Republican 
presidential  advisor.  The  discussion  was 
cordial  and  tweet-free.  )fC  On  September 
29,  more  than  350  guests  gathered  in  a 
vaulted  tent  beside  the  new  McMullen 
Museum  to  celebrate  the  conclusion 
of  the  Light  the  World  campaign,  with 
$1.6  billion  in  gifts.  In  his  remarks, 
University  President  William  P.  Leahy, 

SJ,  said  “Our  world  and  the  Catholic 
Church  need  Boston  College  now  more 
than  ever,  and  my  hope  and  prayer  is 
that  all  of  us  here  tonight  will  rededicate 
ourselves  to  advancing  the  mission  of  our 
University  in  whatever  way  we  can.” 

As  noted  in  the  Heights  and  confirmed 
by  facilities  services’  Albert  Travaglini, 
the  University’s  four  mailrooms  have  seen 


more  than  double  the  number  of  pack- 
ages delivered  to  students — to  an  annual 
181,922 — from  2006  to  2016.  Between 
August  15  and  September  17,  the  mail- 
rooms  handled  32,676  packages.  The 
surge,  also  reported  at  other  colleges,  is 
a consequence  of  internet  shopping. 

The  24th  Pops  on  the  Heights  Barbara 
and  Jim  Cleary  Scholarship  Gala  raised 
a record  $9  million  for  student  scholar- 
ships. The  event  featured  the  Boston 
Pops  Esplanade  Orchestra  and  Tony  and 
Emmy  Award-winning  performer  Kristin 
Chenoweth.  A The  University  installed 
its  first  electric  vehicle  charging  station  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Commonwealth 
Avenue  garage.  Also  now  on  offer  in  the 
garage  is  a fleet  of  bicycles  that  are  avail- 
able for  rent.  The  program,  a partnership 
between  O’Neill  Library  and  the  student 
group  Bike  BC,  offers  bikes  of  different 
sizes,  along  with  a helmet,  lock,  and  light, 
for  three-day  periods.  As  with  Chaucer, 
the  bikes  can  be  checked  out  at  the  O’Neill 
circulation  desk.  Steve  Pemberton 
'89,  H'15,  vice  president  of  diversity  and 
inclusion  and  chief  diversity  officer  for 
Walgreens  Boots  Alliance,  returned  to 
campus  to  address  the  First  Year  Academic 
Convocation.  Pemberton  also  joined  the 
University’s  Board  of  Trustees  as  a new 
member,  along  with  Alfred  F.  Kelly  Jr., 
president  and  CEO  of  Intersection,  a 
digital  media  and  technology  company. 

)fi  The  Cambia  Health  Foundation  named 
Susan  DeSanto-Madeya,  a clinical  associ- 
ate professor  in  the  Connell  School  of 
Nursing,  a 2016  Sojourns  Scholar.  She 
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uplifting  — On  the  morning  of  October  18,  a team  from  facilities  management  prepared  to  raise  the  final  two  of  four  new  banners  in  the  five-story 
atrium  of  O'Neill  Library.  The  8 x 15-foot  panels  shown  here  depict  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (1491-1556),  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  holding  the 
Society's  constitution  (from  a 16th-century  engraving)  and  Ignatius's  seal  and  signature.  The  other  panels  depict  the  tower  of  Gasson  Hall,  the  first 
building  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus,  and  a bird's-eye  view  of  Stokes  Hall,  the  University's  newest  academic  building,  which  opened  in  2013.  The 
fabric  banners  are  also  visible  from  inside  the  library. 


is  one  of  10  nurses  and  doctors  nation- 
wide selected  for  the  two-year  grant; 
hers  will  support  the  implementation  of 
an  interdisciplinary  palliative  care  cer- 
tificate program  at  Boston  College.  )fC 
Twenty-one  new  courses  were  added  to 
the  core  curriculum,  including  “A  Perfect 
Moral  Storm:  The  Science  and  Ethics 
of  Climate  Change,”  cotaught  by  David 
Storey  (philosophy)  and  Corinne  Wong 
(earth  and  environmental  sciences);  and 
“Can  Creativity  Save  the  World?”  taught 
by  Crystal  Tiala  (theater)  and  Spencer 
Harrison  (management  and  organiza- 
tion). Sportsmanship  prevailed  at 
the  ACC  cross  country  championships  as 
two  opponents  stopped  to  carry  Madeline 
Adams  T8  across  the  finish  after  she  col- 
lapsed from  exhaustion  20  yards  short  of 
the  line.  University  President  William 


P.  Leahy,  SJ,  and  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
mayor  Setti  Warren  ’93  announced  the 
creation  of  Economic  Growth  for  All,  a 
program  that  will  bring  together  Boston 
College  faculty  and  Newton  administra- 
tors to  study  issues  affecting  income 
inequality  in  the  city,  where  1 1 percent 
of  schoolchildren  live  below  the  poverty 
level.  )f(  The  Roche  Center  for  Catholic 
Education  hosted  a national  conference  to 
examine  how  Catholic  schools  can  bet- 
ter meet  the  needs  of  Hispanic  students, 
who  represent  more  than  50  percent  of 
Catholics  under  the  age  of  18,  but  less  than 
three  percent  of  Catholic  school  students. 
)f(  Some  700  students  turned  out  for  the 
Career  Center’s  inaugural  Careerfest,  a 
games-based  effort  to  demystify  the  job 
search.  At  one  table  students  were  asked 
to  match  celebrities  and  their  major  (mys- 


tery author  John  Grisham,  for  instance, 
studied  accounting  before  entering  law 
school).  A The  Office  of  Dining  Services 
reported  that  since  the  semester’s  start 
2,000  plates  have  gone  missing  from 
the  Corcoran  Commons  dining  facility. 
The  coincident  switch  from  disposable 
containers  as  the  default  (they  must  now 
be  requested)  is  a likely  contributor  to 
the  problem.  A The  Women’s  Center 
launched  Thrive,  a mentorship  program 
for  sophomore  women  that  pairs  groups 
of  eight  with  two  seniors  for  weekly 
conversation  and  an  off-campus  retreat. 

More  than  500  students  visited  the 
basement  of  Gasson  Hall  on  October  6 
for  Paws  for  a Break,  an  opportunity  to 
spend  some  quality  downtime  during  mid- 
terms with  therapy  dogs  Tuuka,  Moly, 
and  Chester.  — Thomas  Cooper 


photograph:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 
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from  left:  Mahoney,  Karishma  Kamat  '20,  Simran  Brar  '20,  and  Straker. 


Knock,  knock 

By  Christopher  Amenta 


Greet  the  freshmen,  meet  the  staff 

On  a Monday  evening  in  late  Septem- 
ber, John  King,  chief  of  the  Boston 
College  Police  Department,  walked  the 
all-male  first  floor  of  Fitzpatrick  Hall,  a 
freshman  residence,  knocking  on  doors. 
Accompanying  him  was  the  associate  vice 
president  for  Career  Services,  Joseph  Du 
Pont.  The  two  were  making  House  Calls, 
participating  in  a volunteer  orientation 
program  designed  by  dean  of  students 
Thomas  Mogan.  Over  the  course  of  the 
evening,  staff  and  administrators  repre- 
senting the  athletics  department,  O’Neill 
Library,  health  services,  AHANA  student 
programs,  the  office  of  transportation  and 
parking,  and  other  University  subdivi- 
sions, would  visit  hundreds  of  students  in 
15  of  the  University’s  18  first-year  resi- 
dence halls. 

Mogan  created  the  House  Calls  pro- 
gram in  2015.  “Our  greatest  resource 
is  the  people  we  have  here,”  he  says.  “I 
thought,  How  can  we  let  our  students 
know  about  them?”  This  year,  more  than 


100  volunteers  signed  up  to  greet  the  new- 
est residents  of  Boston  College. 

AT  5:30  P.M.,  THE  APPROXIMATELY  60 
staff  who  were  assigned  to  visit  Upper 
Campus  gathered  in  McElroy  Commons 
for  a dinner  of  pizza  and  salad.  (Those 
who  would  visit  the  Newton  Campus  were 
meeting  at  the  same  time,  at  825  Centre 
Street.)  Mogan  spoke  with  them  briefly, 
recalling  the  goal  of  the  program  (“to 
make  students  feel  welcome”),  and  encour- 
aging them  to  record  any  questions  or 
concerns  that  they  might  hear.  Volunteers 
were  given  House  Calls  T-shirts,  which 
some  fitted  over  their  workday  clothing  so 
that,  from  maroon  crewnecks,  crisp  collars 
and  shirtsleeves  protruded.  Nine  cakes  in 
plastic  bags  were  on  hand,  to  be  delivered 
to  students  who  had  upcoming  birthdays. 
Then,  armed  with  a one-page  script  by 
Mogan  of  conversation  starters  and  appro- 
priate answers  to  common  questions  (e.g., 
How  might  one  go  about  securing  an  air 


conditioning  unit?  Or,  How  can  I get  a 
single  room?),  the  volunteers  filed  across 
College  Road. 

John  Mahoney  Jr.  ’79,  director  of 
undergraduate  admission,  partnered  with 
Nekesa  Straker,  director  of  residential 
education,  to  meet  the  women  living 
on  Loyola  3.  As  he  climbed  the  stairs  to 
Upper,  Mahoney  said  he  was  eager  to  see 
the  results  of  his  work,  to  “meet  some  kids 
who  are  here  for  the  first  time  and  encoun- 
tering what  we  have  to  offer.” 

The  resident  assistants  and  resident 
directors  of  Upper  Campus  greeted 
Mahoney,  Straker,  and  the  other  pairs  and 
pointed  them  toward  their  assignments — 
demystifying,  for  some,  how  a single 
building  can  contain  four  residence  halls. 
Outfitted  and  equipped,  the  teams  got 
knocking.  And  students  answered. 

Some,  like  Doug  Rodier,  a linebacker 
on  the  football  team  who  came  to  the  door 
with  a full  mouth  and  had  to  excuse  him- 
self to  finish  chewing,  may  not  have  been 
expecting  visitors.  Others,  like  roommates 
Rob  Lemone  and  Cameron  Balboni,  who 
answered  together  to  reveal  a suspiciously 
meticulous  room,  seemed  more  prepared. 
When  pressed,  Balboni  offered  a shrug. 
“We  try  to  keep  it  clean,”  he  said. 

Occasionally,  a lone  student  was  in;  and 
sometimes  small  groups  had  gathered  in 
a room  to  study  or  to  share  a meal.  Some 
occupants  seemed  shy,  speaking  quietly  at 
first,  until,  disarmed  by  friendly  questions 
(from  the  script:  “Are  college  classes  what 
you  expected?”),  they  found  their  voices. 
They  dressed  as  students  do:  in  T-shirts 
and  jeans  and  flip-flops,  or  sweatpants,  or 
socks  with  no  shoes.  Many  seemed  to  have 
stocked  up  on  gear — duffles,  jackets,  caps, 
blankets — in  maroon  and  gold. 

Mahoney  and  Straker  met  young 
women  who  were  studying  physics,  his- 
tory, and  economics.  Other  students  were 
pre-med  or  undeclared. 

There  were  students  who  had  taken — 
and  passed — their  early  exams,  and  those 
who  were  being  tested  for  the  first  time. 
"I’m  working  on  a paper,”  said  Nick 
Valiton,  a Massachusetts  resident  who 
now  lives  on  Fitzpatrick  1,  to  King  and  Du 
Pont.  “It’s  going  to  be  a long  night.” 

And,  perhaps  unsurprisingly,  many 
of  the  freshmen  were  already  involved  in 
campus  life.  "I’m  on  the  Irish  dance  team,” 
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said  Brenna  Recny  of  Loyola.  “I’ve  been 
doing  it  since  I was  five.”  Patrick  Welsh 
had  to  count  to  make  sure  he  recited  all 
of  his  affiliations:  “I’m  doing  BLPP  tutor- 
ing [a  children’s  literacy  program  at  the 
University’s  Neighborhood  Center],  Irish 
society,  chess  club,  College  Republicans.” 
One  student,  Sanjay  Paul,  said  he  aspired 
to  write  for  the  Gavel,  the  self-described 
“progressive”  student  newspaper.  Another, 
Andrew  Chau,  wanted  to  get  involved 
in  sports  radio.  Du  Pont  and  King  met  a 
water  polo  player,  a recreational  runner,  a 
practitioner  of  Taekwondo,  and  Eric  Lee, 
who’d  recently  signed  up  for  the  table 
tennis  club. 

For  some  students,  living  on  campus 
seemed  surreal.  "I  can’t  believe  I’m  still 
here,”  said  Johnny  O’Keefe,  of  Rye,  New 
York,  as  if  expecting  to  wake  up  at  any 
moment.  “It's  been  a great  experience  so 
far,”  added  his  roommate,  Hart  Ayoob, 
who  hails  from  just  south  of  San  Francisco. 
Many  said  they  felt  adjusted  or  adjusting, 
though  most  admitted  to  missing  home. 
Few  expected  quite  so  many  stairs. 

After  several  minutes  of  conversation, 
hands  were  offered  and  taken,  contact 
information  was  shared,  and  students  were 
encouraged  to  “stay  busy.” 

AS  KING  AND  DU  PONT  PADDED 
down  the  gray-carpeted  corridors  of 
Fitzpatrick,  they  passed  oversized  cork- 
boards  that  hung  from  the  walls  displaying 
MBTA  maps  and  advice  on  local  attrac- 
tions, with  photos  (“Walk  around  the 
Boston  Public  Garden.”  “See  a movie  at 
an  indie  movie  theater”).  The  halls  teemed 
with  students  returning  from  dinner  or 
heading  out  to  Middle  Campus,  books 
clutched  to  their  chests  or  laptops  open 
and  glowing,  in  hand.  The  pair  knocked 
on  doors  that  often  had  the  names  of  the 
occupants  written  on  whiteboards  or  on 
construction  paper,  sometimes  with  notes 
or  greetings  from  friends.  They  said  hello 
to  all  those  who  answered,  and  to  any  who 
passed  by. 

At  around  7:30,  about  an  hour  after 
starting,  the  pair  reached  the  end  of 
Fitzpatrick  1 . By  then,  most  of  the  volun- 
teers had  finished  their  routes.  The  halls 
quieted.  An  occasional  laugh  echoed  along 
cinderblock  walls.  Television  sets  sounded 
through  partially  closed  doors.  Many  of 


the  students  they'd  visited  had  said  they 
planned  to  watch  the  first  presidential 
debate.  Flip-flops  snapped  as  students 
came  and  went. 

King  and  Du  Pont  returned  their  clip- 
board to  the  residential  staff,  but  then 
paused  before  leaving.  Both  observed  that 


their  work  affords  fewer  interactions  with 
students  than  they  might  like. 

“It’s  the  part  of  the  job  that  I find  to  be 
the  most  interesting,”  King  said.  “I’m  glad 
I had  the  chance  to  participate.”  ■ 

Christopher  Amenta  is  a Boston  area  writer. 


Demographics:  the  Class  of  2020 


FRESHMEN  ENROLLMENT 

2,319 

540/0  460/0 

FEMALE  MALE 


41 


COUNTRIES  REPRESENTED 


32% 

AHANA  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS  OF  COLOR 


SAT  RANGE 

(FROM  THE  25TH  TO  75TH  PERCENTILE): 


TOP  FIVE  STATES  FOR  ENROLLMENT 

(46  STATES  REPRESENTED) 
MASSACHUSETTS,  NEW  YORK, 
NEW  JERSEY,  CALIFORNIA, 
CONNECTICUT 


FINANCIAL  AID  RECIPIENTS 

APPROXIMATELY 


60% 


TOTAL  FINANCIAL  AID 
FOR  THE  CLASS  OF  2020 

$35.7 

MILLION 

AVERAGE  FINANCIAL 
AID  GRANT 


1910-2150  $38,930 


ENROLLMENT  BY  TYPE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 


m 


53%  PUBLIC 
27%  CATHOLIC 
20%  INDEPENDENT 


ENROLLMENT  BY  COLLEGE/SCHOOL 

67%  MORRISSEY  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  

23%  CARROLL  SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT  

5%  CONNELL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  

5%  LYNCH  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  


* 


Source:  Chronicle  September  1,  2016 
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from  left:  STM's  Stegman,  LSOE's  Wortham,  SSW's  Yadama. 


They’re  official 

By  Zachary  Jason 

New  deans  bring  insights  into  Paul,  online  ed.,  global  poverty 


The  2016-17  academic  year  opened 
with  new  deans  at  three  of  the 
University’s  eight  schools  and  colleges. 

New  Testament  scholar  Thomas  D. 
Stegman,  SJ,  is  the  recently  appointed 
dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  and 
Ministry  (400  students  and  29  full-time 
faculty).  Stegman  has  been  an  associate 
professor  and  chair  of  the  school’s  ecclesi- 
astical faculty  since  2008.  A distinguished 
interpreter  of  the  Pauline  Letters,  he  is 
co -editor  of  two  books  and  the  author 
of  three,  most  recently  Opening  the  Door 
of  Faith:  Encountering  Jesus  and  Elis  Call 
to  Discipleship  (Paulist  Press,  2015). 
Stegman  taught  at  the  Weston  Jesuit 
School  of  Theology,  where  he  earned  his 
M.Div.  and  STL  degrees,  from  2003  to 
2008  and  at  Emory  University,  where  he 
acquired  his  Ph.D.,  from  1997  to  2003. 
The  Newton,  Kansas,  native  is  a graduate 
of  Philadelphia’s  Saint  Charles  Borromeo 
Seminary.  He  succeeds  Mark  Massa,  SJ, 


who  after  six  years  as  dean  was  named  the 
director  of  Boston  College’s  Boisi  Center 
for  Religion  and  American  Public  Life. 

Stanton  Wortham  is  the  inaugural 
Charles  F.  Donovan,  SJ,  Dean  of  the  Lynch 
School  of  Education  (1,054  students, 
including  615  undergraduates,  and  65 
full-time  faculty).  A professor  and  admin- 
istrator at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Graduate  School  of  Education  since 
1998,  he  departed  as  the  institution’s 
Berkowitz  Professor  and  associate  dean 
for  academic  affairs.  Stegman’s  research 
interests  include  the  linguistic  anthropol- 
ogy of  education  and  online  education.  He 
has  edited  and  written  nine  books,  serves 
on  the  editorial  boards  of  seven  journals, 
including  American  Anthropologist  and 
Qualitative  Psychology , and  was  executive 
producer  of  Adelante  (2014),  a documen- 
tary about  the  joint  efforts  of  Mexican 
immigrants  and  Irish-American  parishio- 
ners to  revitalize  a church  in  Norristown, 


Pennsylvania.  A native  of  West  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  Wortham  earned  his  BA 
from  Swarthmore  College  and  Ph.D.  in 
human  development  from  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  succeeds  Maureen  Kenny, 
who  after  five  years  as  dean  has  returned 
to  her  role  as  a professor  of  counseling, 
developmental,  and  education  psychology. 

The  new  dean  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  (510  students  and  27  full-time 
faculty),  Gautam  N.  Yadama  most 
recently  served  as  the  assistant  vice 
chancellor  for  international  affairs  and  a 
professor  in  the  Brown  School  of  Social 
Work  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis.  Yadama  studies  the  rural  poor 
and  the  environmental  challenges  they 
face  in  South  Asia  and  China.  He  is  the 
author,  most  recently,  of  Fires,  Fuel,  & the 
Fate  of  3 Billion:  The  State  of  the  Energy 
Impoverished  (Oxford  University  Press, 
2013),  and  is  an  advisor  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health’s  Implementation 
Science  Network.  Born  in  India,  Yadama 
earned  his  BS  from  Wilkes  University  in 
Pennsylvania  and  a Ph.D.  in  social  policy 
and  planning  from  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  His  predecessor,  Alberto 
Godenzi,  served  as  dean  for  15  years.  As 
part  of  Boston  College’s  strategic  plan- 
ning effort,  Godenzi  has  been  tasked  with 
exploring  ways  to  expand  and  enhance  the 
University’s  global  connections.  ■ 
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Galling  pitches 

By  William  Bole 

Boston  College  joins  with  Forbes  to  appraise  startups 


On  a late  September  evening  in 
Cushing  Hall,  Joon  Yoo  ’17  was 
screening  an  application  from  a startup 
company  as  part  of  a national  contest 
sponsored  by  Forbes.  The  magazine  and 
media  enterprise  was  gearing  up  for  the 
annual  Forbes  Under  30  Summit,  held  this 
fall  in  Boston — with  Boston  College  act- 
ing as  the  official  academic  partner  for  the 
four-day  event.  One  highlight  of  the  sum- 
mit is  the  global  Change  the  World  com- 
petition, in  which  young  entrepreneurs 
make  pitches  before  a panel  of  celebrated 
judges  and  vie  for  prize  money  in  the  mid- 
six  figures.  It  was  Boston  College’s  task 
to  recruit  students,  alumni,  and  others 
to  help  winnow  hundreds  of  applications 
down  to  a cluster  of  pre-finalists. 

Most  of  the  screening  was  done 
remotely  from  computers  in  dorms, 
homes,  and  offices,  but  on  that  night 
in  Cushing,  a couple  of  dozen  students 
came  together  in  a second-floor  meeting 
room  for  pizza  and  pitch  evaluation.  Yoo, 
a finance  and  marketing  student  at  the 
Carroll  School  of  Management  (CSOM) 
and  a Seattle  native,  had  just  finished 
watching  the  video  segment  of  an  applica- 
tion (“a  30-second  elevator  pitch,”  she 
said)  from  a social  media  company.  “I’m 
not  sure  how  I feel  about  it  as  a business,” 
Yoo  said.  “I’m  having  a hard  time  under- 
standing what  problem  they’re  trying  to 
solve.  So  that's  not  a good  sign.” 

The  Forbes  Under  30  Summit  began 
three  years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  partly 
in  collaboration  with  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania’s  Wharton  School  of 
Business.  After  holding  another  sum- 
mit there  last  year,  Forbes  decided  to 
bring  the  October  16-19  gathering  to 
Boston.  Randall  Lane,  editor  in  chief 
of  Forbes  magazine  and  creator  of  the 
summit,  said  he  made  his  choice  of  aca- 
demic partner  while  attending  a luncheon 
hosted  last  March  by  Boston  College’s 


Chief  Executives  Club,  at  which  350  top 
executives  had  turned  out  to  hear  General 
Electric  chairman  and  CEO  Jeffrey 
Immelt.  "It  really  underscored  BC’s  clout 
in  Boston,”  Lane  said. 

Afterward,  Forbes  reached  out  to 
the  Shea  Center  for  Entrepreneurship, 
launched  in  CSOM  in  November  2015.  In 
turn,  the  Shea  Center  invited  the  Center 
for  Social  Innovation,  housed  in  the 
University’s  School  of  Social  Work,  to  join 
the  project.  This  year,  the  pitch  competi- 
tion included  two  tracks,  one  for  social 
entrepreneurs  in  the  nonprofit  sector  and  a 
traditional,  for-profit  contest. 

“Entrepreneurism  is  all  about  resolv- 
ing pain  points,  and  screening  the  applica- 
tions was  a great  way  for  our  students  to 
see  how  the  entrepreneurial  mind  works,” 
said  Jere  Doyle  ’87,  the  center’s  direc- 
tor. “They  saw  how  people  from  all  over 
the  world  are  resolving  all  kinds  of  pain 
points,  from  travel  planning  to  safe  drink- 
ing water  in  Africa.” 


About  300  members  of  the  Boston 
College  community  screened  the  applica- 
tions, each  entry  receiving  the  attention 
of  at  least  two  evaluators,  on  such  mea- 
sures as  how  much  startup  funding  they’d 
attracted  and  whether  they’d  clearly  identi- 
fied a problem  that  needs  to  be  solved.  To 
be  eligible,  aspirants  had  to  have  executive 
teams  and  operations  in  place. 

“I’m  involved  in  a startup,  so  I’m  going 
through  this  process  myself,”  Daniel 
Marino  T9  said  during  the  pizza-and- 
pitches  night.  The  finance  and  information 
systems  student,  together  with  under- 
graduate partners,  is  seeking  to  launch  a 
social  media  platform  that  better  connects 
athletes,  musicians,  and  actors  with  their 
most  devoted  fans. 

In  early  October,  the  Shea  Center 
relayed  a list  of  the  20  top  scorers  for 
each  category  to  Forbes,  which  selected 
two  finalists  apiece.  Forbes’ s panel  judg- 
ing the  for-profits  awarded  first  place  to 
both  finalists  in  that  competition:  Pillar 
Technologies,  a data  analytics  firm  in 
Somerville,  Massachusetts,  that  special- 
izes in  monitoring  construction  hazards, 
and  Opus  12,  a California  startup  that 
converts  carbon  dioxide  emissions  into 
chemical  products  and  fuels.  They,  and 
honorCode,  an  Atlanta  nonprofit  that 
instructs  grade  school  students  and  teach- 
ers in  digital  technology  skills,  each  gar- 
nered $425,000  in  prize  money.  ■ 
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Toward  textbook 
economies 

By  Thomas  Cooper 

University  Libraries  and  the  Center  for  Teaching  Excellence 
strive  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  course  materials 


In  201 5,  with  funding  from  the 
Provost’s  office,  the  University 
Libraries  started  awarding  grants  to  fac- 
ulty to  retool  their  courses  by  replacing 
high-cost  textbooks  with  free  or  low-cost 
alternatives.  Thirteen  faculty  applied 
to  the  “Affordable  Course  Materials 
Initiative”  in  the  first  year  and  10 — from 
eight  departments,  including  computer 
science,  German,  and  theater,  as  well  as 
the  Law  School — received  $2,000  each 
to  develop  new  reading  lists  and  other 
instructional  components. 

Every  recipient  was  assigned  a project 
manager — either  Margaret  Cohen,  head 
of  the  Libraries’  educational  initiatives  and 
research  services,  or  Jane  Morris,  head 
librarian  for  scholarly  communications 
and  research.  And  a subject  specialist 
librarian  was  designated  to  help  find  mate- 
rials within  the  University’s  resources — 
which  include  4.3  million  microforms, 
more  than  623,000  ebooks,  some  53,000 
videos,  nearly  45,000  ejournals,  3,546 
paper  subscriptions,  and  759  specialty 
databases  (ranging  from  United  Nations 
documents  to  African-American  poetry  to 
19th-century  British  newspapers). 

The  librarians  also  pointed  faculty 
to  public-domain  resources  and  open- 
source  repositories  such  as  OpenStax,  the 
four-year-old  nonprofit  initiative  based  at 
Rice  University  that  is  producing  peer- 
reviewed,  open-license  college  textbooks. 

Boston  College’s  Center  for  Teaching 
Excellence  (CTE),  which  studies  and 
promotes  innovative  teaching  practices — 
including  the  effective  use  of  technol- 
ogy— is  a participant  in  the  “Affordable” 
endeavor.  CTE  staff  work  with  the  faculty 
on  ways  to  present  and  deliver  their  new 
materials — utilizing  technologies  such  as 


MediaKron,  a web-based  platform  devel- 
oped within  CTE  for  organizing  and  cus- 
tomizing digital  text,  still  images,  audio, 
and  video. 

PIETER  VANDERWERF,  ASSISTANT 
professor  of  the  practice  of  operations 
management  at  the  Carroll  School  of 
Management,  received  a 201 5 grant  to 
revise  his  course  “Management  Science,” 
a core  requirement  for  all  manage- 
ment students.  Instead  of  the  previously 
required  textbook,  which  sells  for  $147, 
VanderWerf  assembled  some  30  articles 
from  scholarly  journals  and  magazines, 
as  well  as  spreadsheets  and  problem  sets 
(some  contributed  by  fellow  faculty,  others 
VanderWerf’s  creations).  He  shared  these 
materials  with  his  students  on  Canvas,  an 


Cohen  (left)  and  Morris  in  O'Neill  Library's 


interactive  course  management  platform. 
After  testing  the  new  approach  with  two 
class  sections  in  2015,  the  department 
rolled  it  out  this  fall  for  all  seven  sections, 
more  than  250  students.  The  cost  to  each 
student:  zero. 

For  his  class  “Corporations,”  an  intro- 
duction to  the  law  of  business  organiza- 
tions, associate  professor  of  law  Brian 
Quinn  replaced  the  previous  textbook 
($197,  plus  a $35  statutory  supplement) 
with  a new  casebook  that  he  wrote, 
Introduction  to  the  Law  of  Corporations: 
Cases  & Materials.  Students  can  either 
read  it  online  for  free  or  purchase  an  on- 
demand  printed  version  from  Amazon 
for  $30,  of  which  $10  goes  to  the  Law 
School’s  annual  fund. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  for  students, 
Quinn  likes  that  “the  book  reflects  my 
course;  it’s  simple  to  navigate — we  start  in 
the  beginning  and  read  until  the  end.  No 
more  skipping  around  different  chapters.” 
He  adds,  “Updating  the  book  annually  is 
extremely  easy.” 

A second  round  of  1 0 grants  was 
awarded  in  spring  2016.  When  the  first 
two  installments  of  grants  are  fully  imple- 
mented, they  will  affect  more  than  1,000 
students.  The  hope,  says  Morris,  is  to  see 
the  initiative  expand  into  disciplines  such 
as  the  hard  sciences  and  economics,  where 
textbooks  are  particularly  expensive.  ■ 


digital  studio. 
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foreground,  from  left:  Gabriel  Sagan  '20,  Cassie  Chapados  '17,  and  fellow  cast  members. 


Anger  management 

By  Christopher  Amenta 


Waiting  for  Lefty,  and  Still  Waiting 

When  Patricia  Riggin,  associate 
professor  of  the  practice  of  the- 
ater at  Boston  College,  arrived  at  an  early 
September  read-through  for  her  produc- 
tion of  Clifford  Odets’s  Waiting  for  Lefty, 
the  cast  of  20  students  was  already  seated. 
She  joined  them  at  the  circle  of  folding 
tables  arranged  on  the  Robsham  Theater 
main  stage,  unfolded  her  copy  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  asked  her  students  just 
what,  these  days,  got  them  angry. 

Outrage  pervades  this  one-act  play.  "It 
is  agitprop  theater . . . and  it’s  propagan- 
da,” she  would  tell  the  cast.  “Your  job  is  to 
make  the  truth  of  it.” 

Waiting  for  Lefty  opens  with  a meeting 
of  New  York  City  taxi  drivers  consider- 
ing a strike.  As  individual  workers  stand 
before  a union  leader  and  voice  their 
opinions,  the  scene  intermittently  gives 


way  to  vignettes  from  their  personal  lives: 
Joe,  a driver,  and  his  wife,  Edna,  argu- 
ing because  money  is  tight  and  they  are 
struggling  to  put  food  on  the  table  for 
their  children.  A young  couple,  Sid  and 
Florrie,  in  despair — will  Sid,  a driver,  ever 
make  enough  to  marry?  As  these  episodes 
unfold,  the  workers  at  the  union  meeting 
become  increasingly  angry  until,  in  the 
play’s  climactic  moment,  they  find  the 
courage  to  strike. 

It  might  be  said  that  Waiting  for  Lefty 
arrived  furiously,  as  Odets  wrote  the  play 
in  three  days  in  1934,  in  a Boston  hotel 
room.  On  opening  night  at  New  York’s 
Civic  Repertory  Theatre  in  1935,  the  audi- 
ence so  identified  with  the  taxi  workers  on 
stage  that  the  fourth  wall  tumbled.  Men 
and  women  in  the  audience  responded  to 
the  drama  as  if  a real  labor  dispute  were 


unfolding  before  them.  They  yelled  for  a 
strike.  They  delivered  applause  through  28 
curtain  calls.  Ruth  Nelson,  who  originated 
the  role  of  Edna,  said  she  worried  all  the 
stomping  and  cheering  would  bring  down 
the  balcony. 

Riggin  wanted  her  students  to  imbue 
their  characters  with  their  own  politi- 
cal frustrations.  “When  you  scream  out, 
‘Strike,’”  she  said,  at  the  read-through, 
“that  anger  must  be  engendered  from  a 
true  source.”  So  she  repeated  her  question. 
What,  today,  makes  you  angry? 

Answers  came  slowly  at  first,  but 
then  in  a torrent:  The  lack  of  funding  for 
Boston  Public  Schools,  said  a student. 

The  proposed  Dakota  Access  Pipeline, 
which  would  pass  through  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  ancestral  lands,  said  another.  Female 
genital  mutilation,  said  a student  who  had 
just  finished  reading  Cuttin’  It,  Charlene 
James’s  play.  Another  had  recently  read 
about  Ruby  Bridges,  one  of  the  first  black 
children  to  integrate  a public  elementary 
school  in  Louisiana,  and  the  treatment 
she’d  endured.  Someone  else  told  the 
group  that  she  had  been  catcalled  the  other 
morning  while  out  walking,  and  that  she’d 
“felt  objectified.” 

“You  can  connect  this  rage  to  the  cab 
company  rage,”  Riggin  told  her  students, 
and  then  she  began  the  read-through. 

Though  Waiting  for  Lefty  was  written 
more  than  80  years  ago,  Riggin  believes 
that  2016,  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
country’s  first  national  labor  federation 
(the  National  Labor  Union,  which  splin- 
tered after  seven  years,  in  1873),  is  the 
perfect  time  to  stage  the  play.  “This  is  not 
just  an  old  story,”  she  said,  sitting  in  her 
office  on  the  first  floor  of  Rubenstein  Hall 
a month  before  the  opening.  She  sees  the 
drama  of  Lefty  renewed  in  the  political  cli- 
mate spawned  by  today's  income  disparity, 
shortage  of  affordable  housing,  and  con- 
tinued unequal  access  to  medical  care. 

For  Riggin,  the  play’s  defining  line  is 
given  to  Edna,  who  looks  at  her  country 
and  finds  no  place  for  her  family:  “My 
God,  Joe,”  she  says,  “the  world  is  supposed 
to  be  for  all  of  us.” 

Riggin  wanted  to  explore  how  a 
similar  sense  of  alienation  exists  today. 
With  the  support  of  the  Carroll  School 
of  Management’s  Winston  Center  for 
Leadership  and  Ethics,  she  commis- 
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sioned  new  works  from  contemporary 
playwrights  Melinda  Lopez,  Kate 
Snodgrass,  and  Sheri  Wilner  to  cre- 
ate a 21st-century  addendum  to  Lefty 
that  she  called  Still  Waiting.  (The  three 
one-acts  respectively  turn  on  workplace 
discrimination,  a nurses’  strike,  and  the 
competition  for  entry-level  blue-collar 
jobs.)  The  Winston  Center  also  developed 
programing  to  frame  the  four-day  pro- 
duction. This  included,  on  October  1 1 , 
a talk  by  Christine  Chavez,  a civil  rights 
and  labor  advocate,  who  spoke  about  her 
late  grandfather  Cesar  Chavez — his  work 
as  an  organizer,  his  record  of  nonviolent 
protest — and  recent  political  victories, 
including  passage  of  California  Assembly 
Bill  1066,  which  extended  farmworker 
overtime  pay.  Chavez  cited  her  grand- 
father’s famous  words,  “We  don’t  need 
perfect  political  systems.  We  need  perfect 
participation.” 

The  following  night,  the  Winston 
Center  screened  Herbert  Biberman’s  Salt 
of  the  Earth  (1954)  in  Devlin  Hall,  a film 
with  a feminist  slant  in  which  actual  labor 
organizers  and  their  families  played  lead 
parts  in  a story  about  striking  miners.  And 
just  hours  before  the  opening  of  Waiting 
for  Lefty  and  Still  Waiting,  a roundtable 
discussion  took  place  on  the  Robsham 
stage  featuring  political  economist  Barry 
Bluestone,  author  of  Negotiating  the 
Future:  A Labor  Perspective  on  American 
Business  (1992);  the  United  Steel  Workers’ 
Donna  Blythe-Shaw,  an  organizer  since 
1989;  Massachusetts  State  Senator 
Linda  Dorcena  Forry  ’96,  who  represents 
the  disproportionately  blue-collar  First 
Suffolk  District;  and  two  Boston  College 
professors,  Marilynn  Johnson  (history) 
and  David  Twomey  (business  law  and  soci- 
ety). They  placed  the  drama  of  Lefty  in  its 
historical  moment  and  laid  out  the  path  of 
organized  labor  since  the  1930s. 

Bluestone  explained  that,  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  labor  unions  enjoyed  public 
support  because  they  were  seen  to  be 
“struggling  not  just  for  their  own  members 
but  for  the  good  of  the  entire  working 
class.”  Picking  up  the  point,  Blythe-Shaw 
encouraged  a broader  definition  of  orga- 
nized labor.  “The  way  I look  at  things,”  she 
said,  “every  one  of  us  in  here  is  a worker. 
Unless  you  have  independent  means, 
you’re  a worker.” 


Later,  Anabel  Johnson  ’20,  who  played 
Florrie  in  Waitingfor  Lefty,  offered  her 
interpretation.  “The  show  is  about  more 
than  unions,”  she  said.  "It’s  about  how 
people  have  the  power  to  change  things,  to 
vote,  and  to  strike,  and  to  live  our  lives  the 
way  we  want  to  live  them,  rather  than  take 
the  easy  path.” 

At  the  Friday  evening  production  of 
Lefty,  costumed  in  the  suspenders  and 


Skill  sets 

By  Thomas  Cooper 
A matter  of  time 

As  pensions  have  disappeared  from 
the  retirement  lexicon,  and  the 
promise  of  Social  Security  has  become 
less-than-promising,  financial  advisors 
have  urged  remaining  on  the  job  past 
age  65,  to  70  and  beyond.  An  individual 
employed  in  white-collar  work,  an  editor 
for  a university  magazine,  say,  who  works 
with  his  wit  and  exercises  regularly,  might 
fancy  his  chances  for  prolonged  productiv- 
ity. But  is  this,  in  fact,  realistic,  and  what  of 
the  prospects  for  blue-collar  workers — can 
bricklayers  or  housepainters  carry  on 
working  into  their  seventies? 

Three  scholars  at  the  Center  for 
Retirement  Research  at  Boston  College 
(CRR) — senior  research  project  man- 
ager Anek  Belbase,  research  economist 
Geoffrey  Sanzenbacher,  and  research 
associate  Christopher  Gillis — recently 
explored  what  they  call  “employment 
lifespans” — the  age  at  which  work-related 
skills  begin  to  decline  in  various  jobs.  The 
team  looked  at  954  occupations  identified 
by  the  federal  Occupational  Information 
Network  (0*NET).  Last  updated  in  2010, 
the  0*NET  list  resembles  a modern- 
day  version  of  Walt  Whitman’s  “I  Hear 
America  Singing,”  a roll  call  of  judicial  law 
clerks,  fire  prevention  and  protection  engi- 
neers, rock  splitters,  concierges,  switch- 
board operators  and  answering  service 


cuffed  shirtsleeves  of  1930s  taxi  drivers, 
or  in  the  housedresses  of  their  wives  and 
coworkers  (Riggin  cast  women  to  play  tra- 
ditionally male  parts),  the  student  actors 
argued,  shouted,  brooded,  and  fought 
among  themselves.  And  at  the  conclusion, 
just  as  in  1935,  the  ensemble  turned  and 
faced  the  audience.  With  fists  raised  and 
voices  hoarse,  they  cried,  “Strike!”  and  the 
crowd  applauded  warmly.  ■ 


employees,  midwives,  financial  analysts, 
solderers  and  brazers,  tire  builders,  real 
estate  brokers,  pipefitters,  tree  fellers, 
elevator  installers,  roofers,  fashion  design- 
ers, waiters,  and  washers. 

0*NET  also  has  identified  52  abilities 
required  for  performing  any  of  these  jobs, 
including  cognitive  skills  such  as  memori- 
zation and  deductive  reasoning,  physical 
abilities  (dexterity  and  explosive  strength), 
and  sensory  abilities  (night  vision  and 
sound  localization),  and  has  ranked  the 
importance  of  these  attributes  for  each  job 
(explosive  strength,  for  instance,  is  of  little 
value  to  an  editor). 

Working  from  0*NET’s  list  of  abilities, 
the  Boston  College  researchers  surveyed 
medical,  psychological,  and  occupational 
studies  to  determine  which  of  the  52 
diminish  prior  to  retirement  age  (when 
one  can  collect  Social  Security — cur- 
rently 62)  and  which  do  not.  They  found, 
for  example,  that  “fluid”  cognitive  abili- 
ties, such  as  being  able  to  recall  specific 
autobiographical  events,  “and  the  speed 
of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning,” 
may  begin  to  ebb  by  one's  thirties,  while 
“crystallized”  cognitive  abilities  (e.g., 
vocabulary)  may  grow  into  a worker's  sev- 
enties. Oral  and  written  comprehension 
and,  often,  math  skills,  also  hold  up  well. 
Explosive  strength  and  balance  decline 
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Dancers  Camera  operators  Musicians  Civil  engineers  Benefits  managers 
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Lasting  abilities 

A sampling  of  occupations  from  the  Susceptibility  Index,  listed  from  least  to  most 
vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  aging.  The  numbers  represent  a profession's  position  in 
the  overall  index.  The  lower  the  number,  the  more  enduring  the  skills. 


by  the  sixties  while  “static  strength” — the 
ability  to  hold  objects  in  place — deterio- 
rates only  slightly. 

Collating  the  relative  importance  of 
different  skills  and  the  rate  of  their  deteri- 
oration, the  researchers  ranked  the  longev- 
ity prospects  of  all  954  jobs,  to  create  what 
they  call  a Susceptibility  Index. 

In  the  main,  the  results  are  not  sur- 
prising. White-collar  jobs  are  indeed 
less  prone  to  the  effects  of  aging  than 
are  blue-collar  ones.  The  20  occupations 
most  susceptible — numbers  935  through 
954 — include  1 1 categorized  as  “helpers” 
(e.g.,  to  stonemasons  and  paperhangers), 
“operators”  (of  pile-drivers  or  continu- 
ous mining  machines),  or  “workers”  (in 
the  insulation  or  fishing  industry).  The  20 
least  susceptible  to  the  travails  of  aging 
include  managers  (of  artists  and  athletes 
and  real  estate),  labor  relations  special- 
ists, and  budget  analysts.  One  profession 
dominates  the  top  20  long-lived  occupa- 
tions (with  seven  spots):  “post-secondary 
teacher,”  be  the  subject  history,  business, 
sociology,  or  foreign  languages  and  lit- 
erature. This  result  reflects  a reliance  on 
accumulated  knowledge  and  the  lack  of 
physical  demands,  says  Sanzenbacher. 

Chief  executives  rank  73rd,  while 
poets,  lyricists,  and  creative  writers, 
whose  inventive  abilities  wane  somewhat 
earlier  than  other  cognitive  skills,  rank 
404th,  placing  them  below  public  address 
announcers  (399)  and  locker  room  atten- 
dants (401).  White-collar  jobs  requiring 
superior  eye/hand  coordination — oral  sur- 
geons (471),  ophthalmologists  (477),  den- 
tal assistants  (502) — fare  somewhat  worse. 
Most  susceptible  among  arguably  white- 
collar  workers  are  airplane  pilots,  whose 
vulnerability  to  age-related  erosion  of  skills 
puts  them  805th.  They  are  only  slightly 
less  at  risk  than  bridge  and  lock  tenders. 

The  overall  least-vulnerable  occupa- 
tion, according  to  the  Index,  is  that  of 
compensation  and  benefits  manager, 
while,  953  places  away,  the  job  judged 
most  at  risk  to  age-related  decline  is  that 
of  “dancer.”  Clearly,  no  one  told  Martha 
Graham.  She  retired  from  dancing  at  age 
76,  and  choreographed  until  her  death 
at  96.  And  editors?  If  anyone  is  wonder- 
ing, they  rank  272,  a little  worse  off  than 
nuclear  engineers  and  slightly  better  off 
than  intelligence  analysts.  ■ 


Budget  analysts 17 

Animal  scientists 18 

History  teachers,  postsecondary 19 

Interior  designers 56 

Anthropologists 57 

Human  resources  specialists 58 

Epidemiologists 133 

Personal  financial  advisors 134 

Geneticists 135 

Freight  forwarders 145 

Molecular  and  cellular  biologists 146 

Executive  administrative  assistants  . 147 

Gaming  cage  workers 202 

Accountants 203 

Psychiatrists 204 

Teacher  assistants 275 

Physicists 276 

Directors  — stage,  television,  et  al 277 

Film  and  video  editors 361 

Nurse  practitioners 362 

Marine  architects 363 

Locker  room  attendants 401 

Zoologists  and  wildlife  biologists 402 

Graphic  Designers 403 

Private  detectives 428 

Singers 429 

Food  service  managers 430 

Surgeons 489 

Soil  and  plant  scientists 490 

Transportation  attendants, 

except  flight  attendants 491 

Actors 492 


Mail  clerks  and  mail  machine  operators, 


except  postal  service 599 

Fitness  and  wellness  coordinators 600 

Coroners 601 

Merchandise  displayers 652 

Makeup  artists 653 

Landscaping  supervisors 654 

Musical  instrument  repairers 688 

Nannies 689 

Railroad  conductors 690 

Power  plant  operators 709 

Lifeguards  and  ski  patrol 710 

Hazardous  materials  removers 711 

Bartender  helpers 807 

Construction  equipment  operators. ...808 
Transit  and  railroad  police 809 

Choreographers 836 

Couriers  and  messengers 837 

Emergency  medical  technicians 838 

Boilermakers 859 

Dishwashers 860 

Fitness  trainers 861 

Groundskeeping  workers 931 

Fence  erectors 932 

Plumbers  helpers 933 

Roofers 947 

Masonry  helpers 948 

Rebar  workers 949 


The  complete  Susceptibility  Index 
may  be  viewed  viewed  via  Full  Story, 
at  bc.edu/bcm. 
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The  McMullen  Museum,  with 
Gasson  Tower  in  the  distance,  on 
Friday,  September  9,  when  more 
than  600  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  attended  Art  After 
Dark,  the  first  in  a series  of  events 
planned  for  students. 


THE  NEW  MCMULLEN'S  OPENING  ACT 


BY  JANE  WHITEHEAD 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  GARY  WAYNE  GILBERT 
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top:  A 15th-century  book  of  hours  from  London,  in  the  second-floor 
Daley  Family  Gallery,  above:  Students  view  the  Belgian  tapestry 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Articles  from  the  Apostles'  Creed  (circa  1500), 
also  in  the  Daley  Family  Gallery. 


"They  very  kindly  built  a new 
museum  for  our  exhibition," 

Harvard  University  professor  Jeffrey  Hamburger  told  a 
standing-room-only  crowd  before  his  guest  lecture  at  the 
opening  of  the  current  show  at  the  McMullen  Museum 
of  Art,  on  Sunday,  September  11,  2016.  The  exhibition, 
Beyond  Words:  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  Boston  Collections, 
marks  an  ambitious  debut  for  the  Boston  College  museum’s 
new  home  in  the  expanded  1927  Renaissance  Revival  build- 
ing that  was  the  Boston  cardinal’s  residence  before  the 
University  acquired  the  Brighton  Campus  in  2007. 

Beyond  Words  presents  the  largest  array  of  medieval 
manuscripts  ever  shown  in  North  America,  drawn  from 
19  Boston-area  collections  that  range  from  the  Armenian 
Library  and  Museum  of  America  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
to  the  archives  and  special  collections  of  MIT  and  Wellesley 
College.  The  show  is  so  substantial  that  its  contents  are  dis- 
played in  three  venues:  the  McMullen,  the  Houghton  Library 
at  Harvard,  and  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum. 
(Curatorial  duties,  too,  are  shared,  among  Hamburger, 
McMullen  director  Nancy  Netzer,  the  Houghton’s  William 
Stoneman,  Lisa  Fagin  Davis  of  the  Medieval  Academy  of 
America,  and  Anne-Marie  Eze,  former  associate  curator  at 
the  Gardner.) 

Brilliantly  sunny  weather  over  the  McMullen’s  open- 
ing weekend  gave  visitors  ideal  conditions  to  appreciate 
the  museum’s  light-flooded  entrance  and  the  rooftop  ter- 
race with  views  over  the  woods  and  lawns  of  the  Brighton 
Campus  and  downtown  Boston.  The  new  three-story,  glass- 
walled  atrium  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  by  the  Boston 
architectural  firm  DiMella  Shaffer,  wraps  around  a grand 
staircase.  The  atrium  also  provides  a permanent  setting  for 
one  of  the  McMullen’s  treasures,  a stained-glass  triptych 
by  John  La  Farge  (1835-1910)  showing  a preaching  Christ 
flanked  by  St.  Paul  and  John  the  Evangehst.  “They’ve  done  a 
beautiful  job,”  said  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Boston  Globe  art 
critic  Sebastian  Smee  in  a recent  phone  conversation.  “I  love 
the  transparency  of  the  new  annex  and  the  gorgeous  place- 
ment of  the  John  La  Farge  windows.” 

Smee  described  the  McMullen’s  new  premises  as  “a  won- 
derful exhibition  space  for  an  institution  that’s  been  putting 
on  some  of  the  more  interesting  shows  in  the  Boston  area 
for  a long  time.”  As  examples  of  the  McMullen’s  range  and 
scholarly  ambition,  he  cited  recent  exhibitions  exploring 
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top:  Maame  Aba  Ewusi  Mensah,  an  exchange  student  from  London,  looks 
at  a 34-foot-long,  15th-century  French  roll  that  illustrates  the  history  of  the 
world,  in  the  third-floor  Monan  Gallery,  above:  Netzer  (at  podium)  gives  an 
account  of  the  museum  before  a standing-room-only  crowd  in  a first-floor 
reception  room,  during  the  museum's  grand  opening  for  faculty,  staff,  and 
neighbors  on  September  10.  left:  Student  a cappella  troupe  the  Dynamics 
performs  in  the  museum's  atrium,  during  Art  After  Dark. 
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above:  Pages  from  a 13th-century 
missal  (left)  and  a 15th-century 
choir  book  on  the  second  floor. 
right:  Netzer  (center)  during 
the  museum's  opening,  below, 
right:  Jacqueline  McMullen  with 
University  President  William  P. 
Leahy,  SJ,  before  the  La  Farge  win- 
dows in  the  museum  named  for  her 
and  her  late  husband,  John. 


the  philosophical  dimen- 
sions of  the  art  of  Paul 
Klee  (2012);  the  relation- 
ships among  Portugal,  the 
Jesuits,  and  Japan  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries (2013);  and  the  multi- 
ple influences  shaping  the 

paintings  of  Cuban  surrealist  Wifredo  Lam  (2014). 

Since  joining  the  Boston  College  fine  arts  faculty  in  1 990, 
museum  director  Nancy  Netzer  has  overseen  more  than 
60  large-scale  loan  exhibitions,  all  involving  new  research 
and  often  breaking  disciplinary  boundaries.  In  her  remarks 
welcoming  guests  to  the  museum  on  Saturday,  September 
10,  Netzer  outlined  the  development  of  the  McMullen’s 
“outside-the-box”  vision  since  the  museum  began  life  in  the 
Middle  Campus’s  Devlin  Hall  in  1993. 

There  may  be  something  in  the  DNA  of  Jesuit  universities 
that  “promotes  acceptance  of  multi-disciplinary  endeavors,” 
said  Netzer,  citing  the  17th-century  museum  of  the  German 
Jesuit  priest  Athanasius  Kircher  in  Rome.  The  famed  poly- 
math’s wide-ranging  collection  of  natural  and  man-made 
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marvels  influenced  Jesuit  scholarship  for  centuries.  There 
is,  she  noted,  more  than  a passing  resemblance  between  the 
Collegio  Romano,  which  housed  Kircher’s  museum,  and  the 
McMullen’s  new  premises. 

From  the  outset,  Netzer  saw  faculty  research  interests 
as  the  major  driver  of  exhibitions  at  the  McMullen.  Tier 
goal  was  to  cross  methodological  boundaries  by  fostering 
multidisciplinary  research  teams,  whose  work  would  “force 
consideration  of  unexamined  and  overlooked  areas  of  the 
material  world.”  As  a case  study  showing  the  fruits  of  this 
approach,  Netzer  highlighted  the  McMullen’s  2011  collabo- 
ration with  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  Dura-Europos: 
Crossroads  of  Antiquity,  which  brought  together  classicists, 
archeologists,  art  historians,  social  historians,  and  historians 
of  religion  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  the  ancient  city  on  the 
Euphrates  using  75  objects,  from  military  shields  to  reli- 
gious wall  paintings  to  children’s  shoes. 

Given  the  variety  and  unpredictability  of  the  McMullen’s 
exhibition  program,  said  Netzer,  the  most  pressing  need 
for  the  new  museum  was  “large  galleries  with  maximum 
flexibility,  enabling  display  of  a vast  range  of  objects”  while 
accommodating  “shifting  paradigms  of  scholarly  inquiry.” 


Students  during  the  early 
hours  of  Art  After  Dark  on 

the  rooftop  terrace,  which  In  practice,  that  meant  gutting 
overlooks  the  Brighton  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the 

Campus  to  the  north  and  original  Brighton  Campus  build- 
Boston  to  the  east.  ing,  raising  the  ceiling  to  12  feet 

where  possible,  and  adding  track 
systems  for  moveable  walls  (and,  on  the  third  floor,  offices). 
The  first  floor  has  kept  its  original  grand  reception  rooms, 
with  marble  floors  and  high  windows,  and  the  walls  are  hung 
with  American,  Renaissance,  and  Baroque  paintings  from 
the  University’s  permanent  collection.  The  space  will  be 
used  for  conferences,  symposia,  and  concerts. 

“We’re  not  looking  to  be  a radically  new  place,”  said 
Netzer.  “We  want  to  continue  doing  the  same  things,  but  in 
a space  that  allows  us  to  share  the  results  of  our  research  and 
presentations  with  a larger  audience.” 

In  the  tripartite  exhibition  that  is  Beyond  Words, 

Harvard’s  Houghton  Library  focuses  on  “Manuscripts  from 
Church  and  Cloister” — on  the  centrality  of  books  to  monas- 
tic life — showing  books  mainly  made  by  and  for  monks  and 
nuns  from  the  seventh  through  12th  centuries.  The  Isabella 
Stewart  Gardner  Museum’s  portion,  “Italian  Renaissance 


photograph  (left):  Rose  Lincoln 
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left:  Drawings  of  the 
Archangel  Gabriel  and  the 
Virgin  of  the  Annunciation 
(circa  1415-20).  below, 
left:  Jean  Pichore's  26-inch- 
tall  choir  book  (circa  151 0— 
20),  for  reading  at  a distance 
during  Mass,  opposite:  A 
page  from  a 12th-century 
gospel  harmony  (11.2  x 7.5 
inches)  that  merges  passages 
from  John  and  Luke. 


Books,”  explores  the  birth  of  the  modern  book  in  15th-cen- 
tury Italy,  and  the  importance  of  the  Renaissance  humanist 
libraries  of  scholars  and  princes  as  storehouses  of  intellec- 
tual and  visual  culture. 

“Manuscripts  for  Pleasure  and  Piety”  at  the  McMullen 
Museum  highlights  the  growth  of  a lay  readership  in  medi- 
eval society,  with  both  secular  and  religious  works.  The  show 
occupies  the  entire  gallery  space  of  the  new  museum  (at 
5,600  square  feet,  roughly  twice  that  of  the  former  Devlin 
premises).  With  its  display  of  180  bound  volumes,  single 
leaves,  and  cuttings  dating  from  the  1 1th  to  the  16th  centu- 
ries, the  McMullen  show  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  three. 

For  most  non-specialist  viewers,  medieval  books  have 
a certain  opacity.  They’re  written  mostly  in  Latin,  in  hard- 
to-decipher  script.  They’re  often  bulky,  almost  meaty,  with 
bursts  of  color  and  metallic  paint.  Netzer  describes  the  open- 
ing section  of  the  McMullen  show,  in  the  second-floor  Daley 
Family  Gallery,  as  “a  primer”  featuring  more  than  two  dozen 
manuscripts  (“some  unfinished”)  laying  bare  the  “techniques 
employed  by  scribes,  illuminators,  and  binders.” 

As  Jeffrey  Hamburger  noted  in  his  talk,  “Before  the  scribe 
could  write  a word,  an  animal  had  to  be  slaughtered  and 
skinned,  its  skin  soaked  in  lime  to  remove  the  hair,  a smelly 
process,  and  its  surface  laboriously  scraped  and  smoothed.” 
Displays  in  the  opening  section  give  glimpses  of  the  steps 
that  followed:  folded  parchment  pages  nested  into  “gather- 
ings” before  binding,  and  sheets  showing  underdrawing — 
ghostly  figures  outlined  in  lead  and  brown  ink.  An  instruc- 
tion manual  on  the  use  of  various  scripts  offers  “a  wealth 
of  information  about  scribal  practices,”  according  to  the 
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photographs:  Harvard  Art  Museums,  Fogg  Museum  (top);  Harvard  University,  Houghton  Library  (above  and  opposite) 


museum  label,  though  the  author’s  “hand  is  rather  sloppy.” 
And  on  an  unfinished  gospel  page,  a scribe  left  empty  a large 
“Q”-shaped  space,  anticipating,  assembly-line  style,  the  later 
addition  of  an  illuminated  capital  letter. 

One  of  the  most  massive  books  on  show  is  a deluxe, 
elaborately  bound  choir  book  from  the  workshop  of  Jean 
Pichore  in  Paris.  Made  around  1510-20,  it  was  designed 
to  be  displayed  on  a lectern  and  read  from  some  distance 
by  a group  of  singers  during  the  Mass.  More  than  two  feet 
high,  it  is  among  the  largest  medieval  books  on  record,  size 
being  determined  by  the  expanse  of  the  animal  hide  from 
which  the  parchment  was  made.  Known  as  a Gradual  (from 
when  the  singers  stood  on  steps)  and  containing  chants  for 
the  Mass,  the  book  has  been  opened  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Mass  of  St.  Stephen  and  a miniature  painting  of  the  saint’s 
martyrdom  by  stoning.  In  a neighboring  case  is  a diminu- 
tive gospel  book,  or  evangeliarium,  from  early  1 2th-century 
Italy,  small  enough  to  fit  into  a person’s  hand  and  likely  to 
have  been  used  as  a private  prayer  book. 
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Medieval  book  production  was  a highly  collaborative 
process.  Illuminators  often  relied  on  so-called  model  books 
for  artistic  guidance  and  to  confer  on  their  productions  the 
authority  and  accuracy  considered  crucial  in  religious  texts. 
On  display  are  two  tiny,  exquisite  drawings  (2  x 1.4  inches 
each),  headshots  sketched  in  early  1 5th-century  Prague;  one 
depicts  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  his  curls  wind-blown  and  his 
gaze  upward,  and  the  other  the  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation, 
who,  with  her  high  forehead,  narrow  chin,  and  pursed  rosy 
lips,  is  the  paragon  of  contemporary  beauty.  The  drawings 
would  have  been  part  of  a collection  portraying  holy  figures, 
intended  to  serve  as  models  for  use  by  artists  in  illumina- 
tions and  other  media,  including  panel  paintings. 

Two  rare  surviving  model  books — a late  15th-century 
French  compendium  of  botanical  and  costume  studies  and 

The  joint  exhibition  presents  the 
largest  array  of  medieval  manuscripts 
ever  shown  in  North  America. 

a book  of  bird  designs  for  compilers  of  animal  fables  (bes- 
tiaries)— are  among  the  14  exhibits  throughout  the  show 
accompanied  by  wall-mounted  iPads  that  allow  viewers  to 
“turn  the  pages”  of  a complete  digital  facsimile  and  so  over- 
come an  inherent  limitation  of  book  exhibits,  the  fact  that 
only  one  opening,  or  spread,  can  be  displayed  at  a time.  Set 
at  half-brightness  so  as  not  to  outshine  the  originals,  the  tab- 
lets enable  exploration  of  the  hidden  pages  and  enlargement 
of  details  from  the  page  on  display. 

Manuscripts  often  survive  as  fragments — pieces  rede- 
ployed to  serve  as  the  endpapers  or  book-covers  of  later 
works.  Dealers  have  broken  them  down  into  single  sheets 
to  increase  their  profits.  The  McMullen  displays  an  intrigu- 
ing montage,  a tidy  scrapbook-style  page  of  clippings  front 
a 16th-century  missal  belonging  to  Clement  VII  (pope 
from  1523  to  1534)  that  survived  the  looting  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  by  Napoleon’s  soldiers  in  1798.  The  central  subject 
is  the  Last  Judgment,  as  co-curator  Anne-Marie  Eze  notes  in 
her  smartphone-accessible  online  audio  tour:  “When  people 
think  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Last  Judgment  they  think 
of  Michelangelo’s  famous  fresco,  so  it’s  very  interesting  to 
see  an  almost  contemporary  image  of  the  same  subject,  and 
to  think  about  the  interrelations  between  monumental  art 
and  the  illumination  in  books.” 

Often  described  as  "the  medieval  bestseller,"  the 

book  of  hours,  a form  of  prayer  book  mainly  used  by 
lay  people,  is  the  best-represented  category  of  text  in  the 
McMullen  exhibition.  From  around  1250  to  1550,  more 
books  of  hours  were  produced  than  any  other  text,  accord- 
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ing  to  an  essay  in  the  Beyond  Words  cata- 
logue written  by  Roger  Wieck,  who  heads 
the  Morgan  Library  and  Museum’s  depart- 
ment of  medieval  and  Renaissance  manu- 
scripts. (In  all,  83  scholars  contributed  to  the 
companion  volume,  including  eight  from 
Boston  College.)  Wieck’s  specialty  is  books 
of  hours,  and  he  explains  that  “hours”  is 
shorthand  for  the  Hours  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
a set  of  prayers  recited  daily  in  her  honor. 

The  role  of  Jesus’s  mother  was  to  be  an 
intercessor  between  God  and  humanity,  he 
notes,  “and  the  book  of  hours  offered  direct 
access  to  her,  at  home  or  at  church,  without 
intervention  from  the  clergy.” 

Books  of  hours  comprise  “one  of  the 
great  storehouses  for  the  art  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,”  writes 
Wieck.  A case  in  point  is  the  Gardner  vol- 
ume illuminated  by  French  court  painter 
Jean  Bourdichon  (1457-1521),  recently 
removed  from  its  constricting  1969  binding 
and  displayed  behind  glass  in  the  McMullen, 
sheet  by  sheet. 

After  peering  intently  at  texts  and 

tiny  pictures,  sometimes  with  the  help  of  a 
magnifying  glass  borrowed  from  the  front 
desk,  it  comes  as  a welcome  change  to  reach 
the  loftier  space  at  the  end  of  the  second- 
floor  gallery,  where  the  red  and  gold  hues  of 
a large  Belgian  tapestry  from  the  McMullen 
collection  glow  against  the  gray  wall.  Made 
around  1500,  the  tapestry  is  one  of  a series 
showing  the  fulfillment  of  Old  Testament 
prophecies  as  related  in  the  Apostles’  Creed 
(Jesus’s  suffering  under  Pontius  Pilate  and 
being  crucified;  his  descent  into  hell  and  his 
rise  from  the  dead;  his  ascent  into  heaven  to 
sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God).  The  tapestry’s 
placement  is  tactical  as  well  as  strategic. 

“A  big  concern  with  a show  primarily  of  books  is  empty 
wall  space,”  says  Boston  College  exhibition  designer  Diana 
Larsen.  “Having  a large  focal  object  in  the  highest  space  is 
very  important.” 

Next  to  the  tapestry  is  another  Boston  College  trea- 
sure, from  the  John  J.  Burns  Library,  a German  Franciscan 
antiphoner  from  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  This 
well-thumbed  compendium  of  music  (9.6  x 7.3  inches) 
was  used  for  the  daily  recitation  of  the  hours  of  the  Divine 
Office — prayers  said  at  certain  times  of  day  by  priests  and 
other  religious.  It  shows  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  with  wax 


stains  on  some  pages,  according  to  Michael 
Noone,  chair  of  the  music  department  at 
Boston  College,  who  co-wrote  the  catalogue 
entry  with  Australian  musicologist  Graeme 
Skinner.  Although  Noone’s  ideal  would  be 
to  have  live  performance  in  the  gallery,  visi- 
tors can  enjoy  at  any  time  the  next  best  thing 
on  an  accompanying  iPad  station:  video  of 
seven  of  the  volume’s  chants  performed  by 
Schola  Antiqua,  a group  based  in  Toledo, 
Spain,  specializing  in  medieval  monophony 
(i.e.,  vocal  melodies  of  one  part). 

Among  manuscripts  showing  the  rise  of 
the  medical  and  legal  professions  is  a sheet 
from  a German  guide  to  blood-letting,  circa 
1400-25.  The  crude  diagrammatic  draw- 
ing of  a nude  homo  venarum,  or  “vein  man,” 
shows  which  veins  should  be  bled  to  ensure 
cures  for  such  ills  as  headaches  and  sores  on 
the  eyes  (for  the  eyes,  the  bleeding  must  be 
started  under  the  second  toe).  As  Houghton 
curatorial  assistant  Megan  McNamee 
writes,  the  “cartoonish”  simplicity  of  the 
image  perhaps  enhanced  its  effectiveness 
as  a memory  aid  to  medical  practitioners.  A 
similarly  practical  tool,  from  northern  Spain 
or  southern  France,  dating  to  around  1 300, 
is  a tiny  (1.4  x 0.8  inches  folded)  portable 
calendar.  Assembled  from  a small  number 
of  parchment  leaves  folded  into  a compact 
packet,  it  is  bound  at  one  end  and  attached 
to  a cord,  possibly  for  hanging  from  a belt. 
Medieval  medical  procedures  were  prac- 
ticed according  to  the  movements  of  the 
stars  and  planets,  writes  McNamee,  and 
“with  a folded  almanac  attached  to  his  per- 
son, a physician  had  a key  tool  for  prognosis 
and  diagnosis  ready-to-hand.” 

The  third-floor  Monan  Gallery  trans- 
ports visitors  to  Beyond  Words  into  the 
realms  of  power  and  politics  and  courtly  pastimes,  includ- 
ing hawking  and  the  tournament.  Among  the  highlights  is 
the  first  manual  of  conduct  for  women  written  by  a woman, 
Le  Livre  des  trois  Vertus  a V enseignement  des  Dames  ( The 
Book  of  the  Three  Virtues  for  the  Instruction  of  Ladies)  by 
the  prolific  15th-century  author  Christine  de  Pizan.  While 
researching  the  catalogue  entry,  Boston  College  professor 
emerita  Matilda  Tomaryn  Bruckner  (Romance  languages 
and  literatures)  relished  the  chance  to  study  the  whole  text 
at  its  home  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  (BPL),  magnifying 
glass  in  hand.  Christine  de  Pizan,  she  says,  was  not  only  a 


A portable  calendar  (circa  1300), 
for  wearing  on  one's  belt. 
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photograph:  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


writer;  she  also  directed  her  own  workshop  and  supervised 
the  copying  and  preparation  of  her  texts  for  various  patrons. 
Handwriting  analysis  of  the  BPL  copy,  says  Bruckner,  sug- 
gests that  at  one  point  the  author  herself  sat  down  and  cor- 
rected a line  that  was  being  botched  by  a copyist. 

The  centerpiece  in  the  Monan  Gallery  also  has  a strong 
connection  with  female  empowerment.  Known  as  the 
Chronique  Anonyme  Universelle,  this  magnificent  illuminated 
34-foot-long  French  roll  tells  the  history  of  the  world  from 
the  Creation  to  the  1 5th  century.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
made  for  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  and,  after  her  husband 
was  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415  during  the 
Hundred  Years’  War  with  England,  “this  text  helped  her 
learn  how  to  be  a ruler,  how  to  manage  things,”  according 
to  Lisa  Fagin  Davis  of  the  Medieval  Academy  of  America, 
who  wrote  the  catalogue  entry.  Fagin  Davis  has  spent  10 
years  studying  the  chronicle,  and  recently  published  a defini- 
tive study,  La  Chronique  Anonyme  Universelle:  Reading  and 
Writing  History  in  Fifteenth-Century  France  (20 1 4). 

In  all  her  years  of  research  on  the  roll  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  she  said,  she  only  ever  unrolled  a small 
portion  at  a time.  “You  roll  it  up  at  the  top  and  unroll 
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left:  Painted  miniature  of  St. 

Barbara,  from  a Belgian  book  of  r . . ... 

n it  from  the  bottom,  like 

hours  (circa  1480).  above:  Page 

from  the  first  conduct  manual  for  a Torah  scroll,  and  you 

women  by  a woman  (circa  1405).  make  your  way  through 

it,”  she  explained.  Seeing 
the  entire  Chronique  unfurled  in  the  Monan  Gallery,  “kind 
of  takes  my  breath  away,”  she  said. 

After  the  exhibition  closes  on  December  11,  2016,  and 
the  books  and  rolls  are  returned  to  their  archival  boxes,  the 
curators  hope  that  the  collaborative  scholarly  effort  behind 
Beyond  Words  will  have  an  afterlife,  inspiring  a new  genera- 
tion of  medieval  scholars.  The  375-page  fully  illustrated  cat- 
alogue, with  its  international  roster  of  contributors,  is  part 
of  that  legacy.  As  is  the  show’s  website,  beyondwords2016. 
org,  which  contains  a searchable  database  of  all  objects 
on  exhibit,  with  full  physical  descriptions,  and  digital  fac- 
similes of  at  least  half  the  manuscripts,  and  funding  to  cover 
updates  for  at  least  the  next  five  years. 

On  January  30,  2017,  the  McMullen  Museum’s  next 
exhibition  will  open,  offering  works  by  the  Cuban  painter 
Rafael  Soriano.  Titled  The  Artist  as  Mystic,  it  will  run 
through  June  4,  20 1 7.  ■ 

Jane  Whitehead  is  a writer  in  the  Boston  area. 


photographs:  Boston  Public  Library  (top);  Harvard  University,  Houghton  Library  (above) 
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AND  NOW 

On  August  25,  2012,  Patrick  Downes  '05 
and  Jessica  Kensky  were  united  in  love  and 
hope  before  100  wedding  guests.  Seven 
months  later,  they  were  united  in  tragedy, 
and  with  the  world  watching 


By  Zachary  Jason 


MONDAY,  APRIL  15,  2013 

Patrick  Downes  doesn’t  remember  the  bomb.  He  remem- 
bers the  hours  and  seconds  before.  He  remembers  a “per- 
fect” day  with  his  new  wife,  Jessica  Kensky. 

The  morning  person  of  the  two,  Jessica,  who  goes  by  Jess, 
awoke  Patrick  in  their  one-bedroom  fourth-floor  walkup 
on  Concord  Avenue,  just  outside  Harvard  Square.  No  TV, 
shared  internet  with  the  neighbors,  600  square  feet,  it  was 
a space  in  which  “you  had  to  really  be  in  love  to  be  living 
together”  Jess  later  said.  They  took  turns  washing  and  dry- 
ing dishes,  side  by  side,  as  they  hstened  to  NPR  or  Red  Sox 
games. 

An  oncology  nurse  for  chemotherapy  and  bone-marrow 
transplant  patients  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Jess 
had  worked  a 12-and-a-half-hour  shift  the  day  before  so  she 
could  take  off  Monday,  Patriots’  Day,  to  watch  the  Boston 
Marathon  with  Patrick.  A student  at  William  James  College 
in  Newton  (formerly  Massachusetts  School  of  Professional 
Psychology),  he  took  a break  from  writing  the  penultimate 
chapter  of  his  doctoral  dissertation,  on  the  place  of  empa- 
thy and  emotional  intelligence  in 
the  therapist-patient  relationship. 

Patrick  and  Jess  moments 

n . . , They  drove  to  their  local  gym. 

after  Patrick  finished  the  j oj 

2016  Boston  Marathon,  Patrick  lifted  weights;  Jess  ran  on 
on  April  18.  a treadmill.  Back  home,  Patrick 
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put  on  jeans,  a plaid  shirt,  and  a blue  Sox  cap;  Jess  dressed  in 
jeans,  a tank  top,  and  a bright  yellow  windbreaker  her  father 
had  just  bought  her. 

They  ate  tuna  sandwiches,  took  the  Red  Line  to  Park 
Street,  and  strolled  through  the  Public  Garden,  over  the 
stone  footbridge  on  which  Patrick  had  proposed  one  eve- 
ning early  in  December  2011. 

They  had  started  dating  some  five  years  earlier,  not  long 
after  they  met  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  was  January  4,  2006. 
Patrick  was  grilling  burgers  at  the  apartment  of  his  friend 
Tom  Treacy,  a fellow  2005  graduate  of  Boston  College, 
when  Jess,  Tom’s  neighbor  at  the  time,  knocked  on  the  door. 
She  had  just  returned  from  the  gym.  Patrick  noticed  her 
runner’s  legs  and  expansive  smile.  Then  her  Californian 
effervescence,  her  sass,  and  her  energy.  She  liked  his  cerebral 
charm,  his  calm,  his  blend  of  reflectiveness  and  chattiness. 
(Later,  Jess  would  note  how  it  took  them  an  hour  to  leave 
parties  because  Patrick  had  to  say  goodbye  to  each  guest.) 
They  were  both  interns  for  U.S.  representatives.  But  he 
soon  turned  to  psychology,  she  to  nursing.  They  ran  together 
along  the  Potomac,  then  Baltimore’s  Patapsco  when  Jess  was 
earning  her  nursing  degree  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  then  the 
Charles. 

From  the  Public  Garden,  on  April  15,  Patrick  and  Jess 
walked  up  Newbury  Street,  window-shopping  their  way 
toward  the  finish  line  on  Boylston.  In  2005,  before  they 
knew  each  other,  they  had  both  run  the  marathon.  Patrick 
was  a senior  philosophy  and  human  development  major, 
running  to  raise  funds  for  Boston  College’s  Campus  School, 
which  serves  special-needs  children.  Jess  sneaked  into  the 
corral  at  the  starting  line,  a “bandit.”  She  beat  Patrick’s  time 
by  more  than  an  hour,  a fact  she  rubs  in  to  this  day. 

They  found  a spot  close  to  the  finish  line.  Jess  stood 
behind  Patrick  with  her  arms  wrapped  around  his  shoulders, 
and  on  her  toes  so  she  could  see  the  runners.  The  elites  had 
run  by  hours  earlier.  “Patrick  really  hkes  rooting  for  the 
underdog,”  says  Jess.  “He  likes  being  there  for  the  ones  that 
you  can’t  believe  are  really  running  the  marathon.”  They 
watched  for  about  10  minutes  and  were  about  to  leave.  It 
was  2:49  p.m. 

“I  felt  like  I was  on  a rocket,”  Jess  later  said  when  she 
testified  in  court.  She  could  only  hear  her  heavy  breathing 
and  thumping  heart.  “There  was  smoke,  there  was  blood.” 
Instinctively  she  switched  into  nurse  mode,  using  her  body 
to  shield  Patrick  from  seeing  his  severed  leg.  She  ripped  her 
purse  straps  to  fashion  a tourniquet. 

A man  yelled  to  Jess:  “Ma’am,  you’re  on  fire.”  He  pushed 
her  to  the  ground  to  smother  her  flaming  back.  Two  men 
started  to  cut  off  her  jeans  and  windbreaker.  She  heard  one 
say  “critical.” 

As  Jess  was  lifted  onto  a stretcher,  Patrick  reached  his 
hand  out  and  yelled  something  he  was  still  getting  used  to 


saying:  “That’s  my  wife.”  The  men  wheeled  her  away,  and 
Patrick  shouted,  “We’ll  figure  this  out.”  She  entered  a medi- 
cal tent  full  of  “animalistic  screams.”  Minutes  passed.  No 
sign  of  Patrick.  She  started  to  panic  that  he  wouldn’t  think  of 
himself.  “When  we  would  go  to  the  movie  theaters  we  would 
have  to  let  everyone  out  before  we  could  leave,”  says  Jess.  “I 
thought  he  was  going  to  bleed  to  death  on  the  sidewalk.” 

Patrick’s  memory  closes  just  before  the  bomb,  and  opens  the 
day  after,  in  a hospital  room,  where  his  parents,  in  tears,  told 
him  that  he  and  Jess  had  both  lost  their  left  legs. 

The  next  day,  they  talked  to  each  other — via  cellphone — 
for  the  first  time  since  the  bombing,  he  at  Beth  Israel  and 
she  at  Boston  Medical  Center.  The  blast  had  ruptured  their 
eardrums;  Sarah,  Jessica’s  younger  sister,  relayed  Patrick’s 
words  and  Patrick’s  parents  relayed  Jess’s. 

Fifteen  days  later,  Jess  was  stable  enough  to  be  trans- 
ferred. Sarah  washed  her  sister’s  hair  and  brought  her 
clothes  and  lip  gloss.  An  ambulance  chauffeured  Jess  to 
what  she  and  Patrick  call  their  “first  date”  at  Beth  Israel. 
Five  weeks  after  that,  once  Patrick’s  infections,  fevers,  and 
night-sweats  subsided,  they  moved  into  a room  in  Spaulding 
Rehabilitation  Hospital,  in  the  Charlestown  neighborhood 
of  Boston,  sleeping  in  two  hospital  beds  pushed  together. 
They  called  the  joined  beds  their  “Charlestown  King.” 

They  would  return  to  their  apartment  more  than  two 
months  later,  when  Patrick  climbed  the  stairs  on  crutches 
and  a Cambridge  firefighter  carried  Jess.  There  were  dishes 
and  empty  tuna  cans  in  the  sink,  half-folded  laundry  on  the 
bed,  marked-up  pages  of  Patrick’s  dissertation  scattered 
across  the  living  room  floor.  Their  wedding  album  was  on 
the  coffee  table.  Patrick  and  Jess  managed  to  thumb  through 
a few  pages.  Photographs  less  than  a year  old  “felt  like  a life- 
time ago,”  says  Patrick.  The  dinner  they  were  going  to  cook 
after  returning  from  the  marathon  was  still  in  the  fridge;  the 
recipe  Jess  had  cut  from  a magazine  was  still  on  the  counter. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  2015 

I first  met  Patrick  two-and-a-half  years  later,  at  the  Pacific 
Street  Cafe,  75  yards  from  his  and  Jess’s  new  handicapped- 
accessible  condo  in  Cambridge.  He  walked  with  only  the 
ghost  of  a limp.  Jeans  covered  his  prosthetic. 

As  we  waited  in  line  to  order  lunch,  Patrick  recounted 
how  he  and  Jess  were  kicked  out  of  the  cafe  the  first  time 
they  visited.  Jess  had  brought  her  service  dog,  Rescue,  which 
she  uses  to  steady  herself  as  she  walks,  and  the  owner  told 
them  to  leave.  It  wasn’t  the  first  time,  nor  would  it  be  the  last. 
They’ve  been  asked  to  leave  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  have 
been  rejected  by  cab  drivers.  But  Patrick’s  father,  who  lives 
in  Cambridge,  called  the  cafe’s  owner.  Now  they’re  regulars, 
and  the  staff  greet  him  as  he  walks  through  the  door. 
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The  only  other  time  Patrick  ran  26.2 
miles,  it  took  him  five  hours  and  14  min- 
utes. He  was  11  years  younger,  and  didn't 
have  to  pack  socket  moisturizer  or  an 
Allen  wrench  to  tune  a prosthetic  during 
the  race,  or  worry  about  how  he'd 
react  if  and  when  he  reached  the  spot 
where  his  life  was  upended. 

When  Patrick  wears  shorts,  children  think  his  prosthetic 
is  a superhero  gadget — a carbon-fiber  foot,  attached  to  a tita- 
nium pylon  the  length  and  width  of  a pocket  telescope,  con- 
nected to  a skin-toned  carbon-fiber  socket  that  extends  from 
the  base  of  his  real  knee  to  his  lower  shin.  A day  earlier,  at 
the  dry  cleaner,  a toddler  had  stared  raptly  at  his  leg.  Patrick 
invited  him  to  touch  it.  How  does  it  feel?  Patrick  asked.  The 
boy  rubbed  the  titanium  with  his  stubby  fingers  and  looked 
up  at  Patrick.  Feels  all  better. 

“With  kids,  it’s  always  genuine  curiosity,”  says  Patrick. 
“With  adults  we’re  always  guessing  whether  they’re  genuine 
or  voyeuristic.” 

On  the  sidewalk,  at  Dunkin’  Donuts,  at  the  gym,  people 
ask,  What  happened?  Multiple  times  each  day,  strangers  ask 
Patrick  and  Jess  to  relive  the  worst  day  of  their  lives.  They 
want  Patrick  and  Jess  to  seem  recovered,  heroic  avatars 
for  the  wounded  city.  The  Boston  Globe  has  profiled  the 
couple  each  year  since  the  bombing.  They  will  appear  in  an 
HBO  documentary  on  bombing  survivors  this  fall.  Actors 
will  play  them  in  an  upcoming  action  film  starring  Mark 
Wahlberg.  “People  look  to  us,”  says  Patrick,  “and  [think],  If 
Patrick  and  Jess  are  doing  OK,  so  are  we.  But  our  progress  isn’t 
linear.  It  inches  up,  and  goes  backward,  every  day.” 

Patrick  endured  his  last  major  surgery  eight  months  after 
the  bombing.  It  was  his  16th  procedure.  Surgeons  grafted  a 
flap  of  skin  from  his  back  to  the  base  of  what  remained  of  his 
left  leg.  By  the  time  I met  him,  two  years  afterward,  he  could 
run  four  miles  on  a good  day. 

But  the  bomb  had  done  more  damage  to  Jess,  not  only 
taking  her  left  leg,  but  shattering  her  right  Achilles’  ten- 
don, ankle,  and  heel,  and  shredding  the  leg  with  bomb 
debris — shrapnel,  BBs,  bits  of  nails — that  had  lodged  too 
close  to  blood  vessels  to  be  safely  removed.  Specialists 
whom  the  couple  visited  in  six  cities  advised  various  proce- 
dures, including  amputating  Jess’s  right  leg.  They  saw  one 
hope.  Walter  Reed  National  Military  Medical  Center  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  was  all- too -well- versed  in  the  care  of 
blast  victims  and  was  the  preeminent  hospital  for  treating 
the  most  severely  injured.  The  Pentagon  seldom  granted 
“secretarial  designee”  status  to  civilians,  but  Patrick  spent 


two  months  lobbying  on  Jess’s  behalf,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  granted  Jess  up  to  a year  of  treatment,  which  her 
health  insurance  would  pay  for.  She  and  Patrick  moved  into 
a college-style  dorm  on  the  base  on  August  25,  2014,  their 
second  wedding  anniversary. 

“Walter  Reed  saved  me,”  Jess  later  told  me.  “It  gave  me  my 
life  back.”  The  prosthetics  lab  and  5 1 5,000-square-foot  out- 
patient recovery  center  located  yards  from  their  residence 
was  a motivator.  She  affectionately  calls  the  base  “amputee 
boarding  school.”  Her  fellow  patients  were  combat  veterans 
who  knew  better  than  to  ask  what  happened.  They  pushed 
one  another  and  they  pushed  her  in  the  state-of-the-art  reha- 
bilitation gym.  And  the  Pentagon  granted  Patrick  clearance 
to  receive  treatment  two  months  after  they  arrived. 

Ultimately,  an  eight-hour  surgery  to  save  Jess’s  remaining 
leg  failed. 

In  January  2015,  Patrick  and  Jess  visited  a riverside  beach 
in  eastern  Maryland,  so  Jess  could  press  the  toes  of  her  right 
foot  in  the  sand  one  last  time.  The  leg  was  amputated  the 
next  day. 

An  hour  into  my  conversation  with  Patrick  in  Cambridge, 
Jess  entered  the  cafe,  having  just  left  a physical  therapy  ses- 
sion. Eight  months  after  the  second  amputation,  30  months 
after  the  bombing,  she  was  walking  on  her  own — with  a 
more  pronounced  wobble  than  Patrick,  but  able  to  cover  up 
to  a mile  before  pain  stopped  her. 

“I’ll  be  staying  just  a few  minutes,”  says  Jess.  “My  hus- 
band’s the  more  hyper-verbal  one  of  us,  anyway.” 

“Oh  really?  At  home  it  seems  to  be  the  opposite,”  says 
Patrick. 

“Well  that’s  to  get  stuff  done.  You  talk  just  to  shoot  the 
shit,”  she  says,  flashing  a smile,  her  blue  eyes  widening. 

“Ohhh,  I see,”  says  Patrick. 

Except  when  talking  about  their  darkest  thoughts,  Patrick 
and  Jess  maintain  the  sprightly  ping-pong  rapport  of  glee- 
ful newlyweds.  They  attend  to  each  other.  Each  nods  along 
when  the  other  speaks. 

Sleeping  beneath  Jess’s  chair  in  the  cafe  was  Rescue, 
Jess’s  slender  black  Lab,  wearing  a small  red  canvas  vest  with 
a white  patch  stitched  with  the  words  in  black,  SERVICE 
DOG.  Rescue  opens  doors  for  Jess,  presses  elevator  but- 
tons, and  fetches  blankets  for  her  when  she’s  cold.  “He’s  my 
favorite  subject,”  says  Jess. 

“More  so  than  her  husband,”  says  Patrick. 

“Well,  our  relationship  is  a little  more  complicated.” 

The  average  couple,  the  pair  had  learned  on  Google, 
spends  about  four  waking  hours  together  a day.  They  qua- 
druple that.  During  long  recoveries,  with  Jess  often  laid  up 
for  months  at  a time,  they  are  inseparable. 

When  they’re  both  struggling  with  their  prosthetics, 
“those  days  are  really  combustible,”  says  Patrick.  “We’ve 
become  really  good  at  being  quiet  with  each  other.”  Many 
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car  rides  are  silent.  They  stagger  naps  so  they  can  have  time 
to  themselves. 

They  are  also  re-navigating  relationships.  Their  parents 
had  for  a time  looked  after  them  as  though  they  were  young 
children.  Some  friends,  Tom  Treacy  among  them,  have 
grown  much  closer.  “There’s  no  bullshitting  anymore.  We 
get  right  into  a very  sincere  conversation,”  says  Patrick. 
“Thankfully  my  best  friends  can  still  make  fun  of  me  and 
call  me  out  and  vice  versa.”  Other  friends  have  “fallen  off.” 
Some  of  Patrick’s  friends,  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  since 
the  bombing,  cry  and  touch  his  face,  as  if  to  say,  You  really 
are  alive.  There  are  times,  says  Jess,  when  “I  don’t  feel  like  a 
peer  anymore.” 

Of  the  264  people  injured  on  Boylston  Street,  17  lost 
limbs.  Patrick  and  Jess  were  the  only  couple  in  that  group. 
Strangers  and  friends  alike  have  on  occasion  said,  “At  least 
you  were  both  injured.” 

“It’s  nice  that  my  husband  knows  what  it’s  like  when  my 
[prosthesis]  socket  doesn’t  fit  well  or  how  discouraged  I feel 
when  I haven’t  been  mobile  for  three  days,”  says  Jess.  “He 
gets  it.  But  at  the  same  time  I really  would  love  to  have  one 
whole,  healthy  body  in  our  house.” 

“I’m  her  husband,”  says  Patrick.  “I  have  an  obligation  to 
care  for  Jess  no  matter  what  the  cost.  Yet  there  are  many 
times  when  Jess  is  in  a lot  of  pain  and  I don’t  have  the  ability 
to  complete  the  action  required  to  comfort  her.  That’s  really 
hard.  For  me  it’s  the  most  frustrating  thing.” 

“I  still  can’t  believe  it  was  both  of  us,”  says  Jess,  cupping 
Patrick’s  hand.  “That  has  been  the  hardest  thing  of  all.”  They 
make  fraught  decisions  day  after  day — Do  I get  back  in  the 
prosthetic  now  and  risk  breaking  a blood  vessel,  or  do  I stay  laid 
up  another  day?  Still  they  strive  to  maintain  the  playfulness 
they  had  as  newlyweds,  “to  have  emotion  and  energy  for 
each  other”  says  Patrick. 

In  July  2015,  with  Jess  again  stabihzed,  Patrick  fell  into 
a depression.  For  more  than  two  years,  helping  his  wife 
had  consumed  Patrick.  Only  when  that  work  abated  did  he 
finally  start  to  process  the  trauma,  to  consider  how  much  of 
his  life  the  bomb  took  away.  He  slept  poorly  and  had  little 
energy  and  little  interest  in  leaving  their  apartment. 

On  the  sidewalk,  at  Dunkin'  Donuts,  at 
the  gym,  people  ask,  What  happened? 

Each  day  strangers  ask  Patrick  and  Jess  to 
relive  the  worst  day  of  their  lives.  "People 
look  to  us,"  says  Patrick,  "and  [think],  If 
Patrick  and  Jess  are  doing  OK,  so  are  we. 

But  our  progress  isn't  linear.  It  inches  up, 
and  goes  backward,  every  day." 


It  took  time,  and  many  conversations  with  his  therapist, 
his  parents,  his  brother,  and  Jess,  but  he  started  to  recover. 
By  October  20 1 5 he  was  jogging  again,  and  driving  again.  In 
city  traffic,  “people  would  flip  me  off,  just  like  anyone  else.  It 
felt  great  to  be  anonymous  behind  the  wheel.” 

MONDAY,  APRIL  18,  2016 

The  return  to  Cambridge  was  temporary,  just  a visit.  Patrick 
and  Jess  were  still  in  Maryland,  at  Walter  Reed,  and  didn’t 
know  when  they’d  be  able  to  come  home.  She’d  suffered 
more  complications  and  had  endured  two  major  surgeries  in 
late  October  and  November.  It  often  takes  months  following 
surgeries  for  her  to  build  up  sufficient  strength  to  walk.  And 
months  as  well  before  she  can  return  to  using  a prosthesis. 
In  the  three-and-a-half  years  following  the  bombing  she 
endured  some  40  surgeries  (she's  stopped  counting). 

Because  Patrick  has  stayed  out  of  work  to  care  for  Jess, 
he’s  had  extended  time  to  rehabilitate.  Civilian  hospitals 
discharge  amputees  once  they  can  walk.  But  therapists  and 
the  wounded  veterans  at  Walter  Reed  prod  Patrick.  They 
joke  that  his  single  amputation  is  a “paper  cut.”  You  can  walk? 
F — you.  Let’s  see  you  run,  jump,  climb,  box,  ski,  surf. 

In  October  2015  Patrick  ran  a 5K  road  race.  By  January 
he  had  built  his  way  up  to  a half  marathon.  Three  months 
later,  he  would  try  to  run  Boston.  He  wanted  to  “reauthor 
that  day.” 

He  also  wanted  to  raise  funds.  Supported  by  friends 
in  the  Class  of  2005,  Patrick  and  Jess  started  the  Boston 
College  Strong  Scholarship,  intended  to  benefit  one  under- 
graduate with  a physical  disability  and  financial  need  each 
year.  NEADS  (the  National  Education  for  Assistance  Dog 
Services),  which  donated  Rescue  to  Jess,  has  said  it  will  pro- 
vide at  least  one  recipient  with  a service  dog  in  the  first  five 
years.  “We  are  harnessing  all  the  goodwill  that  came  to  us 
and  paying  it  forward,”  says  Patrick.  Running  the  marathon 
would  help  raise  the  $250,000  required  to  endow  the  schol- 
arship. [See  sidebar  page  31.] 

The  only  other  time  Patrick  ran  26.2  miles,  it  took  him  five 
hours  and  14  minutes.  He  was  11  years  younger,  and  didn’t 
have  to  pack  socket  moisturizer  or  an  Allen  wrench  to  tune 
a prosthetic  during  the  race,  or  worry  about  how  he’d  react 
if  and  when  he  reached  the  spot  where  his  fife  was  upended. 

He  crossed  the  starting  line  of  the  2016  marathon  at  9:00 
a.m.  wearing  a light  blue  shirt  and  black  running  shorts  and 
his  black  long-distance  running  blade — a slim  metal  scuba 
tank  of  a leg  with  a carbon-fiber  boomerang  foot.  Attached 
to  the  sneaker  of  his  right  leg  was  a locket  that  contained  a 
portrait  of  Jess. 

Running  by  his  side  were  Jess’s  sister,  Sarah;  Patrick’s 
brother,  civil  rights  lawyer  Brendan  Downes  ’07;  U.S.  Army 
veteran  Stefan  Leroy,  a double  amputee  whom  Patrick  met 
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at  Walter  Reed;  and  Tom  Treacy,  now  an  equity  trader 
in  New  York.  A news  camera  mounted  to  the  back  of  a 
pickup  truck  periodically  broadcast  their  progress  through 
Ashland,  Framingham,  Natick,  and  Wellesley.  A tunnel 
of  screaming  Boston  College  undergraduates  at  the  crest 
of  Fleartbreak  Hill  urged  him  toward  Brookline.  When 
he  reached  Boylston  Street,  some  five  hours  and  50  min- 
utes after  he  started,  he  grinned  through  his  pain.  ESPN 
trumpeted  on  the  ticker:  “First  Boston  Marathon  Bombing 
Amputee  to  Finish  the  Race  on  Foot.”  A local  CBS  anchor 
noted  that  he  crossed  the  finish  line  at  2:49  p.m. 

Three  weeks  earlier,  Jess  had  required  another  surgery.  It 
appeared  she  wasn’t  going  to  be  able  to  leave  Walter  Reed 
to  be  with  Patrick.  Even  when  it  turned  out  she  could  travel, 
the  idea  of  being  at  the  finish  line  panicked  her.  She  planned 
to  watch  Patrick  on  TV  from  their  hotel  room  in  downtown 
Boston.  But  she  was  on  Boylston  Street  in  front  of  the 
bleachers  designated  for  special  guests  when  Patrick  came 
into  view,  and  as  he  drew  near,  race  officials  opened  a metal 
gate  and  let  her  wheel  out  onto  the  street,  Rescue  at  her  side. 
Patrick  ran  right  past  her,  focused  on  the  finish  line.  Treacy 
got  his  attention  and  pointed. 


Patrick,  Jess,  and  Rescue  Engulfed  in  cameras  and 

walk  around  Cambridge's  microphones,  Patrick  bent  over  to 
Fresh  Pond  on  October  embrace  her.  They  were  direct- 
ly  across  the  street  from  where 
they’d  been  standing  when  the 
bomb  exploded.  For  a full  minute  they  whispered  to  each 
other,  Patrick  stroking  her  hair.  As  he  stood  up,  the  CBS 
anchor  held  a microphone  to  his  face.  How  does  it  feel? 

Still  breathing  hard,  his  voice  breaking,  Patrick  replied  “I 
ran  with  the  city  in  my  heart,  and  Martin,  Lingzi,  Krystle, 
Sean,”  referring  to  eight-year- old  Martin  Richard,  23-year- 
old  Boston  University  student  Lu  Lingzi,  and  29-year-old 
restaurant  manager  Krystle  Campbell,  who  died  in  the 
bombing;  and  27-year-old  MIT  pohce  officer  Sean  Collier, 
whom  the  bombing’s  perpetrators  later  murdered.  “And 
while  I think  marathons  are  an  incredible  thing,  it’s  noth- 
ing compared  to  what  Jess  has  been  through  over  the  last 
three  years.  I’m  so  proud  of  the  way  she’s  pushed  through 
all  the  setbacks  that  she’s  had.”  Fie  paused  to  stanch  tears, 
still  holding  Jess’s  hand.  “No  one  should  be  dealt  that 
hand.  But  she’s  pushed  through.  All  I did  was  exercise  for  a 
few  hours.” 


photograph:  John  Tlumacki/7T7e  Boston  Globe 
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Patrick  pushed  Jess  off  down  Boylston  Street.  The  next 
day  they  headed  back  to  Walter  Reed,  to  “get  back  to  work.” 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  25,  2016 

Patrick  and  Jess  have  spent  more  than  85  percent  of  their 
marriage  recovering  from  the  bombing,  and  more  than  half 
that  time  at  Walter  Reed,  where,  at  this  writing,  they  remain. 
The  director  of  a marathon  bombing  documentary  in  which 
they’ll  be  featured  wanted  to  stage  a scene  of  their  return 
home,  but  Patrick  and  Jess  refused.  “I  said,  ‘Listen  . . . we’re 
not  going  to  pretend,”’  Patrick  told  me.  “And  even  our  even- 
tual arrival  back  home  doesn’t  mean  our  recovery  and  search 
for  a new  way  of  living  is  over.” 

Each  morning  they  climb  into  their  wheelchairs  on  either 
side  of  the  bed.  If  they’re  traveling  and  their  chairs  aren’t 
handy,  they  begin  the  day  crawling.  “We  feel  like  infants,” 
says  Patrick.  “But  that’s  just  the  reality.” 

When  Patrick  sees  himself  in  the  mirror  with  half  a leg 
missing,  he  still  asks,  “What  is  that?  I’m  still  computing  it 
into  my  sense  of  self.”  He  chooses  between  the  half-doz- 


Jess  and  Patrick,  in  en  prosthetic  legs  aligned  in  the 

Bethesda,  Maryland,  on  closet — including  the  daily  walk- 

ing leg;  the  golf  leg,  with  spikes; 
the  Combat  Cheetah,  with  a sleek 
black-and-yellow  scythe-shaped  blade  built  for  speed;  the 
shorter  marathon  blade;  and  the  rusty  leg  with  the  weak 
socket,  for  when  he  and  Jess  make  it  to  the  beach. 

Patrick  joins  Jess  most  mornings  in  the  Walter  Reed  gym, 
where  she  repeats  physical  therapy  exercises  for  hours.  Most 
afternoons  she  spends  with  rehabilitation  doctors  or  in  the 
prosthetist’s  office,  where  experts  adjust  her  two  prostheses 
millimeters  at  a time.  An  amputated  leg  stabilizes  about 
a year  after  all  medical  procedures  are  completed.  Family 
members  visit  weekly.  And  the  couple  hosts  “family  dinners” 
with  amputee  veterans  about  once  a week.  They  spend  most 
evenings  in  their  apartment  on  the  base,  watching  The  West 
Wing,  washing  dishes,  and  listening  to  NPR. 

“In  a very  real  sense,  we’ve  learned  to  live  day-to-day,” 
says  Patrick.  They  have  paused  their  career  plans.  Fellow 
employees  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  have  donated 
vacation  and  sick  days  to  ensure  Jess  stays  on  the  payroll 
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through  2017.  She  won’t  ever  be  able  to  be  on  her  feet  14 
hours  a day  again,  but  she  has  begun  a graduate  program  in 
nursing,  hoping  to  become  a nursing  teacher.  Patrick  is  writ- 
ing the  final  chapter  of  his  dissertation,  but  he’s  no  longer 
interested  in  becoming  a therapist.  “I  now  have  a seat  at  the 
table  to  discuss  new  ways  to  address  disability,”  he  says.  He 
has  considered  developing  a comprehensive  national  data- 
base of  handicapped-accommodating  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  attractions.  The  idea  came  to  him  when  he  and  Jess 
stayed  at  the  Four  Seasons  in  Baltimore  for  their  second 
wedding  anniversary,  and  a manager  told  them  they  couldn’t 
have  a dog  in  their  room  and  needed  to  leave.  His  voice  is 
tight  with  fury  when  he  tells  the  story. 

They  also  might  have  had  a child  by  now.  “It’s  the  most 
upsetting  thing  for  me,  still.  I don’t  know  if  it  is  for  you,” 
Jess  said  at  the  cafe  back  in  October.  “But  I feel  like  my  child- 
bearing years  were  stolen.  I’m  34  now”  (she’s  since  turned 
35).  “I  don’t  know.  I don’t  know.  And  I just  watch  parents 
through  such  a different  lens  now.  Why  do  they  have  so 
much  gear?  We  travel  with  all  this  stuff  we  need:  extra  legs 
and  wheelchairs  and  stuff  for  Rescue.  How  would  a kid  ever 
fit  into  this?” 

“When  you  get  married  you  have  this  idealistic,  beautiful 
vision  of  what  [it]  is,”  Patrick  says.  “And  then  you’re  tested  in 
all  kinds  of  ways  that  you  couldn’t  see  coming.”  In  addition 
to  individual  therapy,  they  sit  together  on  the  couch  each 
week  to  Skype  with  their  marriage  counselor  in  Brookline. 

By  late  August,  Jess  was  making  progress  with  her  pros- 
thetics, able  to  slowly  scale  ramps  and  walk  short  distances. 
On  their  fourth  wedding  anniversary,  with  Jess  and  Rescue 
in  the  back  seat,  Patrick  drove  back  to  the  Maryland  beach 
where  Jess  last  spread  the  toes  of  her  right  foot  in  the  sand. 

EPILOGUE 

In  late  September,  Candlewick  Press  bought  the  rights  to 
Rescue  and  Jessica,  an  autobiographical  children’s  picture 
book  Patrick  and  Jess  cowrote  to  demystify  physical  disabili- 
ties and  illustrate  the  benefits  of  service  dogs  (it  is  due  out 
in  spring  2018).  And  on  September  22,  U.S.  Representative 
Tammy  Duckworth  (D-Ill.),  a blast  trauma  survivor  of 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  introduced  the  National  Trauma 
Care  System  Bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  pro- 
posed legislation,  developed  partly  out  of  her  many  conver- 
sations with  Patrick  and  Jess  since  20 1 3,  would  standardize 
trauma  care  and  promote  tighter  collaboration  between  the 
nation’s  civilian  and  military  hospitals,  ensuring  that  many 
more  civilian  trauma  victims  would  receive  the  quality  of 
treatment  Patrick  and  Jess  have  received  at  Walter  Reed. 

Patrick  has  finished  his  dissertation  and  plans  to  present 
it  in  late  November.  Jess  is  scheduled  to  undergo  another 
surgery  on  her  right  leg  in  December.  ■ 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  STRONG 

In  early  2015,  Kevin  Collins,  Liz  Stowe  Fennell, 
Michael  Hundgen,  and  Grace  Simmons  Zuncic  ap- 
proached their  friend  and  fellow  Class  of  2005 
graduate  Patrick  Downes  with  an  idea.  For  their 
upcoming  10-year  reunion,  they  wanted  to  start  a 
Boston  College  scholarship  in  the  name  of  Patrick 
and  his  wife,  Jessica  Kensky. 

"Guys,  we're  not  dead,"  Downes  told  them.  "You 
can't  name  it  after  us."  He  and  Kensky  suggested 
they  name  the  scholarship  Boston  College  Strong, 
a nod  to  the  popular  "Boston  Strong"  slogan  that 
emerged  in  the  wake  of  the  marathon  bombing. 

The  couple  recommended  that  the  scholarship 
give  first  preference  to  a student  with  financial  need 
and  a physical  disability,  and  second  preference  to 
an  undergraduate  who  has  shown  compassion  and 
service  to  his  or  her  community. 

Hundgen,  Collins,  Zuncic,  and  Fennell  began  the 
campaign  for  funds  on  March  1,  2015,  reaching  out 
to  follow  alumni  via  email,  Facebook,  and  Twitter. 
After  more  than  200  of  their  classmates  attended 
a fundraiser  at  Allston's  White  Horse  Tavern  dur- 
ing Reunion  Weekend  in  June,  the  drive  surpassed 
§135,000. 

To  help  raise  more,  Downes  traveled  to  Orlando 
in  January  2016  and  ran  the  Disney  Half  Marathon 
with  Hundgen,  his  former  roommate,  who  directs 
the  Walt  Disney  Company's  online  editorial  con- 
tent and  who  ran  the  2005  Boston  Marathon  with 
Downes.  In  their  junior  year,  the  two  men  left  their 
mark  on  the  University,  pitching  what  is  now  the 
annual  tradition  of  First  Flight— the  freshman  pro- 
cession from  Linden  Lane  to  Conte  Forum  for  Con- 
vocation—to  University  President  William  P.  Leahy, 
SJ,  and  First  Year  Experience  director  Fr.  Joseph 
Marchese.  Each  May,  Downes  and  Hundgen  also  lit 
the  O'Neill  Plaza  Christmas  tree  as  a prank  (Patrick 
showed  his  younger  brother,  Brendan  '07,  where  the 
switches  were  to  ensure  the  ritual  lived  on).  "When 
you're  talking  with  Patrick,  you  feel  like  you're  the 
most  important  person  in  the  room,"  says  Hundgen. 
Boston  College  Strong  "captures  that  spirit." 

On  September  13,  with  more  than  900  individual 
donations  (singer-songwriter  James  Taylor  auctioned 
signed  guitars  and  concert  tickets  that  brought  in 
nearly  $25,000),  the  fund  surpassed  the  $250,000 
required  to  endow  the  Boston  College  Strong  schol- 
arship. The  Office  of  University  Advancement  plans 
to  announce  the  first  recipient  next  year.  For  more 
information,  visit  bc.edu/bcstrong.  — Zachary  Jason 
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Join  the  club 

Photographs  by  Lee  Pellegrini 


For  five  hours  on  September  2,  representatives  of  some  260  student  clubs  and 
University  offices  and  programs  assembled  on  Stokes  Lawn,  as  they  do  each 
fall,  for  the  Student  Involvement  Fair,  to  court  new  members  from  among 
freshman  and  returning  students.  Standing  behind  (or  sometimes  atop)  folding 
tables  decked  out  with  laptops,  sign-up  sheets,  candy,  and  eponymous  swag 
(T-shirts,  bracelets,  pens,  coffee  cups),  they  made  their  pitches  under  change- 
able skies— a classic  start-of-fall  day. 

On  hand  were  36  music,  studio  art,  and  performance  groups  (including  the 
University  Chorale,  Anime  of  Boston  College,  and  Ready,  Set,  PUNCHLINE!); 
27  club  sports  (field  hockey,  women's  water  polo,  men's  volleyball);  24  inter- 
cultural  groups  (Asian  Caucus,  Black  Student  Forum,  German  Academy);  25 
academic  and  pre-professional  organizations  (the  Society  of  Physics  Students, 
AHANA  Pre-Law  Student  Association,  and  Student  Nurses  Association);  and 
30  special  interest  groups  (including  the  Outdoor  Club,  Dui-Hua  Chinese 
Dialogue  Club,  and  Students  for  Education  Reform).  Campus  Ministry  was 
there,  offering  26  programs,  from  the  Mississippi  Delta  winter  service  trip  to 
the  Buddhism  Club. 

The  fair  is  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Student  Involvement,  which  also 
registers  student  groups,  entitling  them  to  University  funding  (the  average 
grant  is  between  $3,000  and  $4,000)  and  the  right  to  reserve  spaces  such  as 
classrooms  and  rehearsal  studios.  Registered  student  groups  receive  training  in 
how  to  manage  finances,  organize  events,  and  plan  for  leadership  transitions. 

More  than  3,000  undergraduates  visited  the  fair.  How  many  signed  up  — and 
for  how  many  groups  — is  not  known.  In  spring  2015,  88  percent  of  respon- 
dents to  a senior  class  survey  said  they  had  been  an  active  member  of  at  least 
one  student  club  or  organization.  — Thomas  Cooper 
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above,  from  left:  Nghi  Ho  '19  and  Faizan  Javed  '17  (green  shirts),  Kendra  Buckle  '17  and  Aicha  Haidara  '18  (maroon  jerseys),  Megan  Marx  '17  (blackshirt),  and  Vincent Talamo 
'17  (white  shirt)  of  the  hip-hop  dance  troupe  Synergy,  below,  left:  Student  health  coaches  from  the  Office  of  Health  Promotion  (clockwise  from  top)  Vaughn  Feighan  '19, 
Jacqueline  Greenfield  ’18,  Olivia  DiNapoli  '18,  Priya  Atiyeh  '18,  and  Becky  McGeorge  ’19.  below,  right:  Anne  Donnelly  ’17,  an  editor  for  the  undergraduate  journal  Elements. 


opposite:  Members  of  the  comedy  improv  troupe  My  Mother's  Fleabag  (from  left)  Nicholas  Edel  ‘19,  Ari  Malliaros  "19,  Chris  Prall  '17,  and  Sara  Elzeini  ’18. 

above:  Women's  lacrosse  club  members  (from  left)  Brigid  O'Flynn  '17,  Madeline  Soutter  '18,  Bailey  Seklar  '19,  Annie  Budra  ’19,  and  Nicolette  Kreshpane  ’17.  The  team 

finished  6-3  last  spring,  below:  Bike  BC  Club  (from  left)  Ben  Li  '19,  Junjie  Zhao  '19,  and  Chung  Yu  Liu  '19. 


above:  Members  of  the  African  dance  troupe  PATU  (Presenting  Africa  to  U),  from  left,  Monique  Edwards  '17,  Abiola  Lawal  ‘17,  Araba  Mantey  '18,  Raquel  Jackson  '19,  and 
Ali  Jean-Pierre  *18.  below:  The  Undergraduate  Government  of  Boston  College  is  pitched  by  its  director  of  mental  health  programming,  Thomas  Downing  '18. 


The  recruiters 


Anthony  Perasso  "17 
(carbon-fiber  oar  in 
hand)  talks  up  the 
men’s  crew  team. 


"Join  the  Appalachia  Volunteers!"  "My  Mother's  Fleabag  tryouts  are  next  week!"  “UGBC 
wants  you!"— so  go  the  cries.  Heights  staffers  wave  newspapers.  Members  of  the  Campus 
Activities  Board  sport  matching  quarter-zips.  And  the  men's  step  team  performs  an 
impromptu  routine. 

It  is  a Friday,  and  I am  standing  behind  a folding  table,  balancing  a 12-foot  carbon-fiber 
oar  upright  on  the  level  top  while  scanning  the  crowd  for  athletically-built  freshman  males. 

Three  years  ago,  I was  one  of 
the  freshmen,  eyeing  tables 
from  a safe  distance.  This  year 
I'm  on  display.  "Join  the  men's 
rowing  team,"  I shout.  "It's 
the  best  decision  I've  made  in 
college!" 

I knew  nothing  about  row- 
ing when  I arrived  at  Boston 
College.  The  only  exposure  I'd 
had  to  it  was  through  watch- 
ing The  Social  Network,  in 
which  Mark  Zuckerberg's  arch 
competitors,  the  Winklevoss 
twins,  are  members  of  the 
Flarvard  crew  team.  I'd  played 
football  in  high  school,  though. 
And  I wanted  to  be  on  a team. 

Men's  crew  at  Boston 
College  works  this  way.  You 
wake  up  very  early  six  days  a week,  run,  bike,  or  catch  a two-mile  ride  to  the  boathouse  at 
the  bottom  edge  of  Brighton,  beside  the  Charles  River;  then  you  row  downstream  in  sun- 
shine, rain,  or  snow,  past  Fenway  Park  and  BU,  turn  the  shell  around,  row  upstream,  and 
make  your  way  back  to  campus  (uphill,  this  time)  for  a communal  breakfast  in  Corcoran 
Commons.  When  the  river  freezes,  you  work  out  indoors.  During  the  competition  season  you 
row  on  rivers  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  against  varsity  as  well  as  club  teams.  You  do 
this  for  four  years.  You  make  friends. 

A few  of  those  friends— including  my  roommate— are  with  me  at  the  table  on  Stokes  Lawn 
as  a freshman  approaches.  He's  wearing  a T-shirt  that  indicates  he  ran  cross-country  in  high 
school.  It's  a good  sign.  He  asks  the  usual  questions.  Previous  experience  isn't  necessary,  I 
answer.  Yes,  it's  fairly  easy  to  learn  if  you're  dedicated.  Yes,  practice  is  early  in  the  morning, 
but  it  adds  structure  to  your  life,  and  the  breakfast  makes  it  all  worthwhile.  So,  what  you're 
going  to  want  to  do,  I say,  is  put  your  name  and  email  on  the  spreadsheet  on  this  laptop,  and 
we'll  send  you  details  about  the  informational  meeting  that's  coming  up. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  freshmen  sign  in  on  Stokes  Lawn.  About  80  show  up  at  the 
meeting.  Forty  come  to  the  first  workout.  About  20  will  make  the  roster.  Some  number  of 
them  will  be  friends  at  Boston  College,  and  some  number  will  be  friends  for  life. 

— Anthony  Perasso  '1 7 
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Reckoning  with  the  young 
adult  conscience 


Unscripted 

By  Patricia  Delaney 

Actor  Chris  O'Donnell  talks  with  students  about  faith 


WHEN  ACTOR  CHRIS  O’DONNELL 

’92,  a graduate  of  the  Carroll 
School  of  Management  (CSOM),  took 
center  stage  in  Robsham  Theater  on 
September  29,  it  was  not  to  talk  shop  with 
his  student  audience  so  much  as  life,  and 
guiding  principles. 

A veteran  of  film,  theater,  and  televi- 
sion, O’Donnell  is  currently  starring  in  the 
CBS  crime  drama  NCIS:  Los  Angeles,  now 
in  its  eighth  season.  His  credits  include  a 
Golden  Globe-nominated  role  opposite  A1 
Pacino  in  Scent  of  a Woman  (1992);  parts 
in  Men  Don’t  Leave  (1990),  Fried  Green 
Tomatoes  (1991),  School  Ties  (1992), 

Blue  Sky  (1994),  and  Circle  of  Friends 
(1995);  plus  two  turns  as  Robin  in  Batman 
films  (1995,  1997).  He  has  a star  on  the 
Hollywood  Walk  of  Fame,  but  O'Donnell 
is  also  well  known  as  a “family  man,”  and 
has  been  honored  for  his  commitment  to 
charitable  causes. 


His  appearance  on  campus  opened  the 
10th  season  of  Boston  College’s  student- 
run  Agape  Latte  series.  Launched  in  2006 
by  the  Church  in  the  21st  Century  Center 
and  Office  of  Campus  Ministry,  the  pro- 
gram provides  a platform  for  prominent 
Boston  College  figures  to  share  stories 
about  transformative  or  other  signifi- 
cant moments  of  faith  in  their  lives.  The 
series  has  inspired  similar  programs  at 
Jesuit,  Catholic,  private,  and  public  col- 
leges across  the  country,  including  Loyola 
University  Chicago,  Providence  College, 
and  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

O’Donnell,  who  addressed  a packed 
house  (“I  feel  like  I’m  here  to  announce 
a new  iPhone,"  he  said  upon  seeing  the 
crowd),  noted  he  was  “more  comfortable 
with  a script”  and  not  particularly  versed 
in  describing  his  faith  journey.  But,  as  he 
shared  his  experiences  of  home  and  career, 
he  soon  began  to  illustrate  how  faith  and 
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O'Donnell:  "Remember  your  priorities.  For  me  it  was  always  my  faith,  my  family,  my  friends,  and  my  work." 


family  have  influenced  his  choices  and  kept 
him  on  course  through  the  highs  of  fame 
and  the  lows  of  a fast-paced  and  occasion- 
ally “brutal"  industry. 

The  youngest  of  seven  children,  for 
whom  weekly  Mass  and  nightly  prayers 
were  the  norm,  O’Donnell  characterized 
his  close-knit  Catholic  family  as  his  sup- 
port system,  sustaining  him  in  times  of 
doubt  or  difficulty.  A positive  experience 
with  Jesuit  education  at  Loyola  Academy 
in  Chicago,  he  said,  prompted  him  to 
apply  to  Boston  College. 

At  the  time,  he  already  had  several 
years  of  modeling  for  print  ads  and  tele- 
vision commercials  under  his  belt,  and 
was  in  the  process  of  auditioning  for  Men 
Don’t  Leave,  a film  starring  Jessica  Lange 
and  directed  by  Paul  Brickman  of  Risky 
Business  fame. 

O'Donnell  never  believed  he’d  get  the 
part,  he  said,  and  when  it  was  offered 


to  him,  he  was  torn,  because  his  sights 
were  set  on  college.  (“I  was  the  seventh 
of  seven  kids,"  he  said.  "It  was  finally  my 
turn.”)  Serendipity  solved  the  problem:  He 
would  be  accepted  to  Boston  College  if  he 
could  begin  in  January,  a delayed  start  that 
enabled  hint  to  do  the  film. 

A marketing  major  in  CSOM  (“it  was 
SOM  back  then”),  O’Donnell  peppered 
his  remarks  with  memories  of  living  in 
Duchesne  (“I  like  Newton”),  of  his  former 
finance  instructor  Richard  McGowan,  SJ, 
and  the  late  marketing  professor  Raymond 
Keyes,  and  of  his  lack  of  luck  in  the  hous- 
ing lottery  (“my  roommates  and  I were  like 
the  island  of  misfit  toys”). 

“I  wanted  to  be  under  the  radar  at 
BC,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  want  to  be  the  kid 
who’d  done  a film.”  That  became  harder 
to  achieve  when,  after  he’d  auditioned  for 
a role  in  the  1991  film  The  Prince  of  Tides, 
his  roommate  delivered  a phone  message: 


‘“Hey,  OD,’  he  said.  ‘Barbra  Streisand 
called  for  you.  What’s  up  with  that?’”  (The 
part  ultimately  went  to  another  actor.) 

O’Donnell's  film  career  continued  dur- 
ing his  time  at  Boston  College  with  roles 
in  School  Ties  and  Scent  of  a Woman.  He 
described  the  transition  from  being  “a 
complete  unknown”  to  co-starring  with 
Pacino  as  an  “explosion”  that  he  now  rec- 
ognizes as  a pivotal  point  in  his  life.  While 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  be  influenced 
by  the  newfound  fame,  “Dad  said  ‘Don’t 
get  carried  away  by  the  excitement,’” 
he  recalled,  “‘because  it  won’t  last.’” 
O’Donnell  heeded  his  father’s  advice. 

When  the  relentless  pace  of  doing  film 
after  film  began  to  “take  over  my  life,”  he 
said,  he  stepped  away  from  the  spotlight. 
He  married  and  began  a family — he  and 
Caroline  Fentress,  the  sister  of  his  col- 
lege roommate  and  his  wife  of  nearly  20 
years,  now  have  five  children.  But  when 
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he  decided  to  return  to  work,  he  faced 
another  pivotal  moment  at  which,  he  said, 
his  priorities  kept  hint  grounded.  “The  film 
opportunities  weren’t  as  easy  to  come  by,” 
he  said.  “It  was  devastating.  But  I always 
put  faith  and  family  before  career  and  1 
think  having  that  focus  got  me  through." 

And  he  took  a risk:  He  auditioned 
for,  and  landed,  the  lead  role  in  the  2001 
Williamstown  Theatre  production  of 
Arthur  Miller’s  The  Mat i Who  Had  All 
the  Luck.  Though  he  found  the  transi- 
tion to  live  performance  daunting  at  first 
(“I  kept  waiting,"  he  said,  “for  someone 
to  say  ‘Action!’”),  the  play’s  success  and 
subsequent  Broadway  run  renewed  his 
confidence,  and  also  paved  his  way  to  roles 
in  the  television  hit  Grey’s  Anatomy  and, 
ultimately,  NCIS:  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  Q&A,  O’Donnell  shared 
insights  into  his  film  career  (wearing  the 
Robin  suit  was  “miserable — the  thickest 
wet  suit  you  can  imagine,”  with  the  mask 
“glued  to  my  face  all  day”);  NCIS  (he’d 
spent  the  previous  day  being  repeatedly 
thrown  fully  clothed  into  the  ocean  while 
filming  episode  175,  and  “I’m  afraid  of 
sharks”);  and  his  personal  taste  (favorite 
film?  “It’s  a Wonderful  Life-,  my  family 
watched  it  every  Christmas”). 

Though  he  finds  it  “crazy  to  think 
I’ve  been  doing  this  for  almost  30  years,” 
O’Donnell  hastened  to  add  that  he’s  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunities  he’s  had,  and  for 
a steady  job  he  enjoys — especially  since  it 
has  allowed  hint  to  settle  in  one  place  and 
see  his  kids  every  day. 

His  parting  advice  to  students:  “First, 
remember  your  priorities,”  he  said.  “For 
me  it  was  always  my  faith,  my  family,  my 
friends,  and  my  work.  It  becomes  a pattern 
of  your  life,  and  it  serves  you  better  than 
you  know.  I had  my  ups  and  downs,  but  I 
never  let  the  highs  get  too  high,  and  it  pro- 
tected me  from  the  lows.” 

“Second,  try  things  out  of  your  comfort 
zone.  The  biggest  risks  can  lead  to  the 
biggest  success,  and  even  failing  helps  you 
to  grow  and  to  become  the  person  you’re 
meant  to  be.”  ■ 

Patricia  Delaney  '80  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  University  Communications. 


Chris  O'Donnell's  entire  talk  may  be 
viewed  via  Full  Story,  at  bc.edu/bcm. 


Cronin,  with  students  in  2011. 


Moral  sense 


By  Kerry  Cronin 

Reckoning  with  the  young  adult  conscience 

Q 

OMETIMES  WE  IN  UNIVERSITIES 
K — ) wonder  if  thinking  about  the  devel- 
opment of  conscience  among  students  is 
our  job.  In  his  2008  book,  Save  the  World 
on  Your  Own  Time,  the  educator  and  pro- 
vocateur Stanley  Fish  said  absolutely  not — 
and  don’t  hold  us  accountable  after  they 
graduate  and  become  terrible  people. 

But  research  overwhelmingly  shows 
that  moral  development  is  an  area  of 


dramatic  change  and  growth  during  the 
college  years,  particularly  among  students 
who  attend  four-year,  primarily  residen- 
tial colleges,  and  even  more  particularly 
among  first-year  students. 

The  thing  about  the  moral  development 
of  young  adults — and  the  development  of 
conscience — is  that  we  don’t  actually  know 
what  precipitates  it  or  what  impacts  it. 
Maybe  it’s  the  interactions  of  young  peo- 
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pie  with  peers  who  have  diverse  attitudes 
and  backgrounds.  Maybe  it’s  our  fantastic 
classes.  Maybe  it’s  the  conversations  stu- 
dents are  having  in  their  residence  halls. 
Maybe  it’s  the  general  climate  of  social 
justice  on  campus. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  moral  growth 
among  college  students  does  not  correlate 
with  cognitive  ability  or  cognitive  motiva- 
tion. We  would  expect  that  people  who  are 
interested  in  expanding  their  horizons  are 
the  people  whose  horizons  are  going  to  be 
expanded  and  whose  moral  conscience  and 
moral  consciousness  might  be  impacted  by 
college.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  the  full  story. 

So,  what  we  have  is  a lack  of  informa- 
tion. Something’s  happening,  but  we  don’t 
know  what  it  is.  And  as  a person  who 
works  at  a university,  I’m  fascinated.  I talk 
with  students  a lot  about  their  concerns 
around  moral  decision-making,  sexual 
decision-making,  relationship  decision- 
making. And  with  all  due  respect  to 
Stanley  Fish,  I think  if  moral  development 
is  going  to  take  place  while  young  adults 
are  here,  and  in  very  dramatic  ways,  and 
we  happen  to  be  here  doing  something 
called  education,  then  it  behooves  us  to  get 
in  on  this  and  help  them  with  it. 

This  includes  helping  them  discover  the 
moral  philosophy  they  came  with — and 
helping  them  ask  questions  about  its  suf- 
ficiency, questions  like,  What  am  I doing 
when  I'm  making  a moral  judgment?  How 
much  do  my  feelings  and  the  feelings  of 
others  matter  in  my  decisions?  What  do  I 
think  counts  as  a moral  issue?  Is  my  moral 
framework  sufficient  not  only  to  my  own 
life,  but  to  all  of  our  fives? 

In  Austen  Ivereigh’s  biography  of  Pope 
Francis,  titled  The  Great  Reformer:  Francis 
and  the  Making  of  a Radical  Pope  (2014), 
the  author  points  out  the  pope’s  prefer- 
ence for  the  concrete  over  the  abstract,  and 
the  particular  over  theory.  For  Francis,  the 
fundamental  orientation  of  conscience  is 
to  God,  not  to  the  magisterium:  to  persons 
rather  than  theologies. 

I think  back  to  the  stories  in  this 
biography  of  Pope  Francis’s  ways  of 
forming  seminarians  when  he  was  Jorge 
Mario  Bergoglio,  the  vocation  director  in 
Argentina  for  the  Jesuits.  He  had  the  semi- 
narians work  in  the  barrios  before  they 
studied  theology.  When  they  would  come 


to  him  and  say  we’ve  got  to  read  for  class, 
he’d  say,  First  go — Mrs.  So-and-So  has  a 
problem.  Go  solve  her  problem  and  then 
study  theology. 

In  Francis’s  theology  of  encounter,  rais- 
ing consciousness  awakens  us  to  what  con- 
science calls  us  to  do.  Work  on  the  ground, 
and  awareness  of  the  problems  of  our  age, 
call  us  not  to  the  problems,  but  to  the  per- 
son in  front  of  us. 

That,  to  me,  solves  the  problem  of 
how  we,  in  the  university,  do  this.  A lot 
is  happening  with  our  students,  morally, 
ethically,  and  personally.  To  get  in  on  that 
conversation  with  them  means  not  only 
to  encounter  them  where  they  are,  but 
also  to  help  them  encounter  the  people 
who  need  them  to  think  more  actively  and 


reasonably  and  responsibly  and  lovingly 
about  the  world.  ■ 

Kerry  Cronin  '87,  MA'91,  Ph.D.  '15,  is  the 
associate  director  of  the  Lonergan  Institute 
at  Boston  College  and  the  faculty  fellow  in 
Boston  College's  Center  for  Student  Forma- 
tion. She  teaches  in  the  interdisciplinary  Per- 
spectives program,  is  involved  in  organizing 
student  retreats,  and  is  a frequent  speaker 
on  student  culture  at  college  campuses. 


Cronin's  essay  is  drawn  and  adapted 
from  her  remarks  at  a Church  in  the 
21st  Century  Center  panel,  "Women's 
Voices:  Forming  Conscience,  Raising 
Consciousness,"  on  October  11.  The 
event  may  be  viewed  via  Full  Story,  at 
bc.edu/bcm. 


The  Catholic 
intellectual  tradition 

"Does  human  existence  have  an 
ultimate  meaning  and  purpose?" 

The  Catholic  intellectual  tradition 
(CIT)  "is  an  attempt  to  respond  to 
that  question,"  Fr.  Robert  Imbelli, 
a former  associate  professor  of 
theology  at  Boston  College,  notes 
in  the  introduction  to  The  Catholic 
Intellectual  Tradition,  a new  DVD 
from  the  Church  in  the  21st 
Century  Center.  Released  in  July, 
the  video  features  five-minute 
reflections  from  eight  current  and 
former  faculty  in  the  departments  of  theology  and  philosophy,  the  Law  School,  and 
the  Connell  School  of  Nursing,  and  from  a recent  graduate's  perspective. 

Among  the  themes: 

• "Open  to  All  Truth,"  an  overview  of  the  "constructive  engagement  with  other 
religious  traditions"  that  emerged  out  of  Vatican  II,  provided  by  professor  of  com- 
parative theology  Catherine  Cornille. 

• "The  Law  of  Social  Justice,"  an  account  by  Law  School  Dean  Vincent  Rougeau 
of  how  the  combination  of  faith  and  reason  promotes  justice  for  all.  “In  the  Catholic 
tradition  there  are  some  critical  and  core  values,"  he  notes.  "We  can  only  fully  real- 
ize what  Cod  intends  for  us  — what  our  human  possibilities  are  — in  community  with 
others." 

• "The  Sacramental  Principle,"  in  which  professor  of  systemic  theology  Fr.  Mi- 
chael Himes  relates  the  rigor  and  grounding  of  the  CIT  to  "Catholic  insistence  on  the 
principle  of  sacramentality,"  or  outward  signs  of  Cod's  grace.  "We  believe  that  to 
see  anything  is  to  see  grace."  Thus,  “we  have  to  attend  to  what  is  in  front  of  us." 

A 20-page  guide  with  discussion  questions  accompanies  the  video. 

The  Catholic  Intellectual  Tradition  DVD  may  be  ordered  for  free  by  emailing 
church21@bc.edu.  —Zachary  Jason 
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^ In  November  2015,  the  Bums  Library  acquired  at  auction  a copy  of  the  Commence- 
2 ment  speech  given  June  13,  1956,  on  Alumni  Field  — now  the  site  of  Stokes  Hall  — by 
^2  then  U.S.  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  acquisition  also  included  the  maroon-and- 
gold  hood  Kennedy  received  for  the  occasion.  The  text  of  Kennedy's  speech,  which 
called  for  "politicians  of  courage,"  occupies  five  8 1/2  x 1 1 -inch  typed  pages.  This  is 
^ believed  to  be  the  copy  he  read  from— although  the  conclusion,  what  would  have 
CO  been  page  six,  is  unaccountably  missing.  Blue  ballpoint  edits  and  underscores  reflect 
<U  a writer's  attentiveness  and  an  orator's  emphases. 
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Boston  College.  Boston  College 
coBBunlty  and  it  carries  e 
education. 


b distinguished  and  ancient  tradition  of 


IM.  collBge  h,,  th.  teU0||  ^ «,o,  »b.t.v«o 

of  endeavor,  will  bee  one  leaders.  I do  not  wean  leaders^in  the  narrow  sense  of 

personal  success.  This  great  school,  manned  by  dedicated  reli^s^'^ 
was  not  built  and  is  not  maintained,  quite  obviously,  merely  to  gi 

, ► » vou  well  Know,  is  more 

an  advantage  in  the  life  struggle.  No,  the  object,  * J 

, Pity  of  God,  but  there 

complex.  The  first  thought,  of  course,  is  towards  ™ j 

is  also  cognizance  of  our  obligations  to  the  City  of  Man.  I woul 

phasize  today  the  civil  obligation  you  have  towards  the  govermaait^o 

City  of  Man. 

I do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  is  necessary  that  all  of  you  should 
take  up  politics  or  government  as  a career.  That  may  be  possible  for  many  of 
you,  I hope,  if  by  temperment  and  opportunity  you  should  feel  equipped  and 
Inclined. 

i I would  like  to  emphasize  the  obligation  of  all  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  your  training,  to  assume  their  proportionate  share  of  the  burden  of 
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photograph:  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 


Lamkin,  in  Mother  Emanuel  with  some  of  her  quilts.  Her  memorial  to  the  Emanuel  Nine  is  front  and  center,  to  the  left  of  a quilt  by  her  mother. 


SWEET  HOURS 

By  Catherine  Lamkin  ’77 


After  a city's  tragedy,  its  artists  set  to  work 


I MEASURE  MY  LEGACY  IN  CLOTH,  IN  SEWING  MACHINES 
and  stitches.  These  are  my  inheritance,  the  inheritance  of  a 
family  and  of  a people.  My  great-grandmother,  Delia  Deas  Smalls, 
was  a traditional  quilter.  My  mother,  Winifred  Smalls  Sanders,  is 
an  art  quilter.  My  mother,  who  taught  me  how  to  thread  a needle, 
says,  “We  all  start  out  as  traditional  quilters” — we  conform  to  the 
rules  of  a nine-patch  block.  Then  we  "kick  traditional  quilting  to 
the  curb”  and  tell  life’s  stories. 

When  my  father,  Luther  Sanders  Sr.,  passed  away  two  days 
before  my  parents’  51st  wedding  anniversary  in  2003,  my  mother, 
in  her  grief,  turned  to  the  healing  properties  of  quilting  stitch  by 
stitch.  At  first,  sewing  was  almost  impossible,  but  in  time  something 
shifted  inside  her.  I believe  my  father,  a robust  man  with  a hearty 
laugh,  was  whispering,  “Sew,  Winnie.  Sew  to  your  heart’s  desire.” 

I LIVE  IN  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  WHICH  SOME 
people  call  the  Holy  City,  because  of  its  many  churches.  On  the 
evening  of  June  17,  2015,  there  was  a massacre  at  one  of  these 


churches,  the  Emanuel  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  also 
known  as  Mother  Emanuel.  A lost  and  angry  young  man  shot  and 
killed  seven  parishioners  and  two  pastors  who  had  welcomed  him 
into  their  prayer  meeting. 

It  was  devastating  to  watch  the  early  news  reports,  to  not  know 
yet  who  the  victims  were.  My  daughter  called  from  New  York  in 
the  morning.  Her  New  York  friends  were  asking  if  her  family  back 
home  in  Charleston  was  “OK.”  The  families  of  two  of  her  closest 
childhood  friends  were  Mother  Emanuel  parishioners.  She  asked 
me  to  call  as  soon  as  I learned  anything.  Before  I could,  however, 
she  phoned  me  again,  and  through  tears  said,  “Mommy,  they  killed 
Najee’s  grandmother  and  Gracyn’s  mother.”  I collapsed  into  tears 
myself.  When  the  victims  were  all  identified,  I found  out  that 
Cynthia  Graham  Hurd,  a librarian  at  my  neighborhood  branch, 
was  also  among  the  dead.  Sorrow  and  anger  engulfed  my  family 
and  my  community. 

Soon  afterward,  I received  a call  from  a dear  and  true  friend, 
Torreah  Washington,  a sister  art  quilter.  She  had  been  a friend  of 


photograph:  Milton  Morris 
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Rev.  Clementa  C.  Pinckney,  the  congregation’s  slain  pastor — she’d 
made  a quilt  that  hung  in  his  Mother  Emanuel  office.  Like  me,  she 
fell  to  her  knees  at  the  news.  Then,  as  she  recounts,  “I  did  what 
artists  do  in  times  of  great  emotions:  I started  creating  art.  I sang, 
prayed,  and  tried  to  understand  this  new  reality.” 

A year  after  the  shootings,  a pop-up  art  gallery  was  created 
downtown  on  King  Street  in  what  had  once  been  a furniture  store, 
several  blocks  from  Mother  Emanuel.  Torreah  Washington  had 
issued  a public  call  for  art,  for  an  exhibition  that  would  be  “a 
sanctuary  and  a center  for  healing.”  The  show  was  called  The  Holy 
City:  Art  of  Love,  Unity,  and  Resurrection.  The  works  included  pot- 
tery, painting,  quilting,  papercutting,  and  sweetgrass  basketry  (a 
skill  preserved  by  descendants  of  West  African  slaves)  created  by 
the  city’s  artists.  I titled  the  quilt  that  would  be  my  contribution 
Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer:  Praying  for  Peace.  The  hymn  “Sweet  Hour  of 
Prayer”  is  often  sung  at  prayer  meetings,  or  Bible  study. 

When  tragedy  strikes,  the  feel  of  cloth  and  the  hum  of  the 
sewing  machine  calm  the  sorrow  in  my  heart.  First,  I prepare  my 
workspace.  I light  incense  and  choose  music  I will  listen  to  while 
creating.  For  Sweet  Hour,  I chose  “Ella’s  Song,”  recorded  by  the 
all-female  group  Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock.  Syncopated,  solid,  and 
beautiful,  it  begins  with  these  words:  “We  who  believe  in  freedom 
cannot  rest  / We  who  believe  in  freedom  cannot  rest  until  it  comes 
I Until  the  killings  of  black  men,  black  mothers’  sons  / Is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  killings  of  white  men,  white  mothers’  sons.” 

I thought  about  the  typical  Bible  study  in  the  AME  Church. 
What  verse  was  the  group  at  Mother  Emanuel  reading  when  the 
shooting  started?  It  was  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  chapter  4,  the  parable 
of  the  seed  sower.  I read  it  over  and  over:  “And  [Jesus]  said  to  them, 
'Do  you  not  understand  this  parable?  Then  how  will  you  understand 
all  the  parables?  The  sower  sows  the  word.  . . . They  hear  the  word 
and  accept  it  and  bear  fruit,  thirty  and  sixty  and  a hundredfold.’” 

I watched  the  memorial  service  held  at  the  church  for  the  vic- 
tims— it  was  televised — and  determined  that  the  quilt  would  be 
purple  and  gold,  the  colors  assigned  by  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  to  Mother  Emanuel.  I wanted  to  include  a peace 
symbol,  but  not  the  typical  1960s  version,  and  chose  the  Reiki 
symbol  for  peace  (2?’).  In  Reiki,  the  therapist  channels  energy  into 
the  patient  by  means  of  touch. 

While  sketching  out  my  quilt  I listened  to  music  from  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.’s  funeral;  and  to  gospel  great  Mahalia  Jackson’s  “In 
the  Upper  Room”  (“In  the  upper  room  with  Jesus  / Singing  in  tears 
blessed  fears”).  And  I stitched  through  tears. 

In  my  fabric  stash  I found  purple  cloth  sent  to  me  from  South 
Africa  by  my  friend  Natalia  Kanem,  MD,  when  she  worked  for 
the  ELMA  Foundation,  which  promotes  health  and  education  for 
African  youth  (she  is  now  assistant  secretary- general  of  the  United 
Nations  and  deputy  executive  director  of  the  UN  Population 
Fund).  I chose  the  fabric  because  Mother  Emanuel  is  an  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  founded — in  1816 — as  a place  of 
worship  for  the  freed  and  the  enslaved. 

Often  art  quilters  wait  for  the  cloth  to  “talk  to  them,”  tell- 
ing them  what  to  create,  how  to  “use”  the  “spirit  of  the  cloth.”  I 
wanted  Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer  to  speak  to  the  viewer,  to  bind  the 
lingering  effects  of  South  African  Apartheid  with  South  Carolina’s 
Jim  Crow. 


ALMOST  ALL  OF  MY  QUILTS  HAVE  BEEN  CREATED  IN  ANSWER 
to  calls  for  entry  in  shows,  which  have  specific  guidelines  and  often 
are  based  on  a particular  theme.  I finish  a piece  and  I send  it  off; 
sometimes  I deliver  it  in  person  to  the  gallery  or  museum.  The  Holy 
City  exhibition  was  different.  It  was  to  take  place  in  a building  that 
had  been  vacant  for  years.  Charleston’s  artists,  alongside  Mayor 
John  Tecklenburg  and  his  wife,  Sandy,  donned  work  clothes,  picked 
up  scrub  brushes  and  paint  rollers,  and  we  set  to  work  sprucing. 

In  all,  63  pieces  were  exhibited,  the  responses  of  43  artists.  At 
the  ribbon  cutting,  Mayor  Tecklenburg,  an  accomplished  jazz  musi- 
cian, played  the  piano — George  Gershwin’s  “Summertime,”  from 
the  folk  opera  Porgy  and  Bess,  about  the  mythical  “Catfish  Row” 
of  Charleston — sharing  the  stage  with  jazz  vocalist  Ann  Caldwell 
and,  on  the  harmonica,  Damon  Ford.  College  of  Charleston 
anthropologist  Ade  Ofunniyin,  grandson  of  the  late  renowned 
blacksmith  Phillip  Simmons,  whose  elegant  wrought-iron  gates 
decorate  the  city,  poured  a libation  to  honor  the  elders.  Marjory 
Wentworth,  the  poet  laureate  of  South  Carolina,  read  her  poem 
“Holy  City,”  and  poet  Kurtis  Lamkin  recited  as  he  played  the  kora, 
a 21-string  African  lute  harp. 

Just  off  the  foyer  was  a meditation  room,  with  large  comfortable 
chairs  and  a couch.  Tissues  were  available  throughout  the  gallery 
for  those  who  needed  them. 

The  gallery  did  not  have  a staff.  Local  artists,  their  family 
members,  and  an  intern  from  the  College  of  Charleston  served  as 
docents.  When  it  was  my  turn,  I stood  outside  in  the  heat  and  bustle 
of  King  Street  distributing  announcements  of  the  exhibition  and 
directing  foot  traffic  to  the  gallery.  There  were  many  passersby  on 
the  way  to  elsewhere  who  promised  to  return,  and  some  did.  And 
there  were  some  who  came  in  and  left  in  tears.  Visitors  from  15 
countries  viewed  the  exhibition. 

As  varied  pieces  of  cloth  stitched  together  form  a beautiful 
whole,  so  the  events  that  took  place  at  Mother  Emanuel  and  after- 
ward have  revealed  the  beauty  of  the  human  soul.  Days  following 
the  massacre,  at  a bond  hearing  in  a Charleston  courtroom,  rela- 
tives of  the  victims  looked  the  killer  in  the  face,  and  they  forgave 
him.  With  measured  anguish  they  told  him  what  he  had  taken  from 
them.  With  sorrow  and  without  a hint  of  anger  they  put  his  case 
before  the  Lord.  “I  forgive  you,”  said  the  daughter  of  Ethel  Lance. 
"I  forgive  you  and  my  family  forgives  you,”  said  the  husband  of 
Myra  Thompson.  “May  God  have  mercy  on  you,”  said  the  mother 
of  Tywanza  Sanders.  Each  and  every  day  Charleston  moves  closer 
toward  healing. 

These  were  the  Emanuel  Nine:  Sharonda  Coleman- Singleton, 
age  45;  Cynthia  Graham  Hurd,  54;  Susie  Jackson,  87;  Ethel  Lance, 
70;  Depayne  Middleton-Doctor,  49;  Rev.  Clementa  C.  Pinckney, 
41;  Tywanza  Sanders,  26;  Rev.  Daniel  Lee  Simmons  Sr.,  74;  Myra 
Thompson,  59.  ■ 

Catherine  Lamkin  graduated  from  the  Lynch  School  of  Education  in 
1977  and  earned  an  AAA  in  public  health  from  City  University  of  New 
York— Hunter  College.  She  retired  as  a regional  director  of  health 
education  with  the  South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Control  in  2012.  Her  art  quilts  have  been  exhibited  by 
the  African-American  Civil  War  AAuseum  and  the  Historical  Society  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  San  Francisco  AAuseum  of  the  African  Diaspora, 
and  the  American  Folk  Art  AAuseum  in  New  York  City. 
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COMING  TO  TERMS 

By  Rosemarie  Bodenheimer 

In  Weimar  Germany,  six  years  before  Hitler  came  to  power, 
a young  Jew  determined  to  plumb  the  juncture  of  faith  and  patriotism 


The  following  was  excerpted  from  the  author’s  biography  of  her  par- 
ents, who  came  separately  to  the  United  States  as  refugees  in  1933. 

The  first  mention  of  judentum  (judaism)  as  a sub- 
ject  in  my  father’s  diary  appears  in  his  journal  entry  for  June 
1927.  Edgar  Bodenheimer  was  19,  and  a university  student,  when 
he  made  this  list  of  intellectual  problems  he  must  think  out. 

1.  Nationalism  and  Jewry 

2.  Pacifism 

3.  Northern  vs.  Southern  people 

4.  The  essence  of  music:  melody  and  rhythm 

5.  Democracy 

6.  The  essence  of  opera 

For  Edgar,  the  relationship  between  Judaism 
and  nationalism  appeared  as  a problem  of  intel- 
lectual concern,  on  par  with  "the  essence  of 
opera.”  It  was,  after  all,  a subject  that  had 
occupied  European  writers,  both  Jews  and  non- 
Jews,  as  increasing  numbers  of  European  Jews 
were  granted  citizenship  and  limited  civil  rights 
during  the  19th  century.  Active  anti-Semitism 
tended  to  lie  dormant  during  periods  of  pros- 
perity and  optimism,  but  it  would  revive  during 
periods  of  economic  stress  or  national  crisis. 

In  troubled  Weimar  Germany,  at  a historic 
height  of  Jewish  participation  in  German  public 
life,  the  old  questions  were  coming  up  again.  To 
what  extent  could  a Jew  fully  belong  to  a European  national  culture 
or  history?  To  what  extent  was  that  merging  of  historical  identities 
desirable  at  all,  from  either  the  Jewish  or  the  European  point  of 
view?  Was  assimilation  possible  or  desirable?  Rabbi  Leo  Baeck  of 
Berlin,  the  revered  leader  of  the  German  Jewish  community,  was 
an  assimilationist  who  nonetheless  urged  his  flock  to  save  their 
souls  by  keeping  faith  with  their  religion.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Enlightenment  ideals  adopted  by  German  Jewry  as  a modern  form 
of  belief  were  facing  a new  kind  of  nationalism,  one  that  looked 
back  to  a pre-Enlightenment  Teutonic  past. 

Richard  Wagner’s  infamous  essay,  for  example,  “Das  Judenthum 
in  der  Musik”  (“Judaism  in  Music”),  first  published  in  1850,  set  out 
to  explain  why  Jews  cannot  contribute  to  the  arts.  Wagner  began: 
“With  all  our  speaking  and  writing  in  favor  of  the  Jews’  emancipa- 
tion, we  always  felt  instinctively  repelled  by  any  actual,  operative 
contact  with  them.”  Having  established  that  anti-Semitism  is  a 
natural  human  instinct,  Wagner  contends  that  not  only  are  Jews 
unable  to  speak  European  languages  idiomatically,  but  “the  Jew’s 


[voice]  is  a creaking,  squeaking,  buzzing  snuffle.”  (The  contemptu- 
ous German  verb  for  Jewish  speech  intonations  or  gestures  was  the 
Yiddish  term  mauscheln,  which  connotes  scheming.)  For  Wagner  it 
followed  that  Jews  have  no  aptitude  for  song,  or  music  in  general. 

As  for  the  assimilated  Jew  who  has  cut  himself  off  from  his 
own  roots,  he  is  left  nowhere:  “It  has  only  contributed  to  his  isola- 
tion, and  to  making  him  the  most  heartless  of  all  human  beings.” 
This  line  of  thinking  will  be  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  encoun- 
tered racist  attitudes  toward  colonized  peoples: 
Capable  only  of  “mimicked  speech”  and  stuck  in 
a historical  dead  end,  “they”  can  never  become 
like  “us.” 

Despite  his  claim  that  Jewish  listeners  cannot 
grasp  the  essence  of  German  music,  Wagner  the 
composer  remained  an  artistic  hero  to  cultured 
Jewish  audiences,  who  followed  his  work  and 
contributed  funds  to  support  his  grandiose 
ambitions.  He  seems  to  have  made  an  exception 
for  these  Jews,  and  they  reciprocated  by  forget- 
ting about  his  anti-Semitic  sentiments.  For  such 
patrons  it  would  have  been  bad  form  to  allow 
the  personal  anti-Semitism  of  a great  artist  to 
interfere  with  one’s  worship  of  his  transcen- 
dent art.  To  meet  intolerance  with  dignity  and 
forbearance  was  the  mark  of  a civilized  person. 

What  most  German  Jews  wanted  was  to 
exist  in  harmony  with  their  culture.  Middle- 
class  children  were  taught  to  erase  any  Yiddish 
inflections  in  their  speech  or  gestures;  mauscheln 
had  to  be  trained  out  of  them.  As  late  as  1934,  running  a school  for 
Jewish  children  who  had  been  expelled  from  German  classrooms, 
Edgar’s  cousin  Vera  Lachman  wrote  to  him  about  a pupil  “who 
mauschelt  fantastically  and  talks  with  his  hands.  But  Edgar,  if  we 
don’t  change  his  habits,  he’ll  grow  up  and  pass  the  poison  on.  He’s 
now  10 — maybe  it’s  still  possible!” 

A passionate  student  of  classical  and  German  literature,  Vera 
would  continue  to  indulge  her  fantasies  until  the  very  last  moment, 
emigrating  only  in  late  1939,  after  Hitler’s  invasion  of  Poland.  But 
to  my  father  making  his  list  of  topics  to  ponder  in  1 927,  any  directly 
personal  threat  that  lurked  in  the  pairing  of  German  nationalism 
and  Judaism  was,  as  yet,  inconceivable.  ■ 

Rosemarie  Bodenheimer  is  a professor  emerita  of  English  at  Boston 
College.  Her  essay  is  drawn  and  adapted  by  permission  of  University 
of  Alabama  Press  from  her  new  book  Edgar  and  Brigitte:  A German 
Jewish  Passage  to  America  (©  2016  University  of  Alabama  Press).  The 
book  may  be  ordered  at  a discount  from  the  Boston  College  Bookstore 
via  bc.edu/bcm. 


Edgar  Bodenheimer,  age  18,  in  1926. 


photograph:  Courtesy  of  Rosemarie  Bodenheimer 
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MUTUAL  AID 

By  Christopher  Amenta 


When  charity  begins  with  a tax  deduction 


In  2003,  four  years  before  her  death,  the  famously  prickly  real 
estate  mogul  Leona  Helmsley  signed  a “mission  statement” 
setting  the  goals  her  charitable  trust  would  pursue  after  she  passed 
away.  The  fortune,  estimated  to  exceed  $5  billion,  would  support 
three  causes:  “care  for  dogs”;  "healthcare  services  for  indigent 
people”;  and  “other  charitable  activities  as  the  Trustee  shall  deter- 
mine.” 

“But  then,”  says  Ray  Madoff,  a professor  at  Boston  College  Law 
School,  “she  crossed  out”  the  second  goal — the  explicitly  human 
assignment — potentially  leaving  billions  to  the  dogs. 

U.S.  tax  policy  encourages  charitable  giving.  As  Madoff  noted 
in  the  New  York  Review  of  Books  last  July 
(in  “The  Undermining  of  American 
Charity,”  written  with  philanthropist 
Lewis  Cullman),  a cash  gift  can  reduce 
a high-income  donor’s  taxes  by  almost 
40  percent  of  its  dollar  amount;  gifts 
of  property  can  lower  the  burden  by 
almost  60  percent  of  their  value,  factor- 
ing in  relief  from  capital  gains  charges. 

“What  makes  us  want  to  give  tax- 
preferred  status  to  charitable  dona- 
tions?” Madoff  asks,  framing  her  field 
of  study.  “Have  we  drawn  the  lines  the 
right  way?”  Such  questions  matter  in 
the  United  States  more  than  in  most 
Western  countries,  where  universities, 
hospitals,  cultural  institutions,  and 
social  backstops  receive  more  extensive 
government  financing,  she  notes. 

In  2015,  with  funding  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York,  and  other  nonprofits, 

Madoff  and  Law  School  colleague  William  Bagley  founded  a non- 
partisan think  tank  called  the  Boston  College  Law  School  Forum 
on  Philanthropy  and  the  Public  Good.  Its  aim,  writes  Madoff,  is 
to  provide  a “full  and  fair  airing  of  [the]  ways  in  which  law  and 
regulation  promote  or  frustrate  philanthropy’s  advancement  of  the 
public  good.”  Through  conferences  and  other  events  focused  on 
philanthropic  law,  the  forum  convenes  academics,  policymakers, 
and  journalists  for  shared  research  and  debate. 

In  October  2015,  at  the  University  Club  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  forum  hosted  a conference  called  “The  Rise  of  Donor- Advised 
Funds:  Should  Congress  Respond?”  DAFs,  which  since  1991  have 
become  increasingly  popular  and  increasingly  controversial,  are 
best  understood  by  example:  A donor  wanting  to  give,  say,  $10,000 
might  open  a DAF  through  a sponsoring  organization,  usually  a 
financial  institution.  The  donor  receives  the  tax  benefit  when  the 


account  is  funded.  At  any  time,  the  donor  may  advise  the  sponsor 
on  how  and  where  to  allocate  the  gift:  all  at  once  or  gradually,  to 
a single  organization  or  to  many.  Or — and  this  prompts  some  of 
the  controversy — the  funds  can  be  held  and  managed  by  the  spon- 
sor indefinitely,  accruing  interest,  as  the  donor  considers  how  to 
distribute  them. 

Proponents  argue  that  DAFs  simplify  giving,  granting  maxi- 
mum tax  benefits  while  offering  donors  flexibility:  Give  now,  get 
compensated  immediately,  and  decide  the  details  later.  Madoff 
and  other  critics,  however,  worry  that  DAFs  might  impede  char- 
ity. The  Chronicle  of  Philanthropy  reports  that  of  the  10  “U.S. 

nonprofits  [raising]  the  most  in  private 
support”  in  2014,  four  were  DAFs.  Yet 
DAF  donors,  having  already  received 
their  tax  benefits,  might — because  of 
busyness  or  indecision,  or  any  number 
of  reasons — hesitate  or  fail  to  allocate 
the  funds  to  active  charities.  And,  as  the 
money  sits,  the  sponsor  draws  manage- 
ment fees,  in  effect  monetizing  a phil- 
anthropic endeavor.  The  October  con- 
ference resulted  in  an  online  collection 
of  white  papers  outlining  the  history 
of  DAFs  and  various  recommendations 
for  a Congressional  response.  It  can  be 
found  at  bc.edu/daf. 

Another  forum  conference,  held 
in  April  2016  at  Stanford  University, 
examined  charitable  entities  designed  to 
exist  in  perpetuity.  Charitable  founda- 
tions, Madoff  explains,  are  required  to, 
and  often  only  do,  spend  five  percent  of 
their  assets  per  year — money  that  can  be 
put  toward  administrative  costs.  The  policy  exists  to  ensure  longev- 
ity for  foundations,  but  has  the  unintended  consequence,  Madoff 
argues,  of  inhibiting  charitable  spending.  “A  lot  of  my  work  recently 
has  been  focused  on  whether  we  should  do  more  to  encourage  the 
flow  of  charitable  dollars  to  the  organizations  that  are  actually 
doing  the  charitable  work,”  she  says. 

Madoff  became  interested  in  philanthropy  while  researching 
her  2010  book,  Immortality  and  the  Law:  The  Rising  Power  of  the 
American  Dead.  “Here  are  these  obscure  rules  you  don’t  really  think 
about  very  much:  the  rule  of  perpetuity,  the  generation-skipping 
transfer  tax,”  Madoff  says.  “And  this  complexity  often  acts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wealthy  and  to  the  detriment  of  society.” 

“We’re  looking  to  charities  to  solve  a lot  of  society’s  ills,” 
Madoff  says.  Through  the  forum’s  efforts,  this  complicated  process 
will  “be  better  understood  by  the  public.”  ■ 
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Carter,  in  The  View's  control  room. 


View  master 

By  Tim  Heffernan 

Television  producer  Candi  Carter  '91 


“In  this  business,  you  have  to  move  fast.” 
Candi  Carter  laughs  and  jogs  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  inside  ABC’s  studios  on 
Manhattan’s  Upper  West  Side,  navigates 
a maze  of  hallways  and  doors,  and  walks 
past  a bodyguard  out  onto  a floodlit  stage 
in  front  of  a studio  audience  that  has  no 
idea  who  she  is.  It’s  a couple  of  minutes 
until  the  next  segment  of  The  View  goes 
live,  and  Carter  is  the  executive  producer. 

She  talks  with  Whoopi  Goldberg  and 
Joy  Behar  (two  of  the  show’s  five  cohosts) 
to  confirm  the  segment’s  topics,  then  hugs 
the  day’s  guest,  journalist  Meredith  Vieira, 
here  to  promote  a documentary  about 
the  1966  University  of  Texas  shootings. 
Upstairs  in  the  control  room — to  which 
Carter  returns  at  a jog — a dozen  techni- 
cians solemnly  monitor  a wall  of  screens 
and  countdown  clocks,  preparing  to  knit 
the  segment  together.  Carter’s  job  is  to 
make  sure  it  all  works:  There  are  no  second 
takes  in  live  TV. 

“I’ve  always  been  determined,  focused, 
get-it-done;  I’m  the  chick  who  always  has 
a solution,”  Carter  says  later  in  her  office. 
(“It  was  [ View  creator]  Barbara  Walters’s 
office,”  she  adds  as  she  plops  onto  a sofa — 
where  she  sometimes  catches  a quick 
nap  between  her  5:00  a.m.  workout  and 
the  start  of  the  workday.)  Raised  in  New 
Hampshire,  Carter  came  to  Boston  College 


on  an  athletics  scholarship.  A long-,  high-, 
and  triple-jumper,  she  holds  school  records 
and  was  1991  Eagle  of  the  Year.  An  aspir- 
ing newscaster,  she  studied  communica- 
tion, but  her  athletics  schedule  kept  her 
from  taking  internships.  After  graduation 
she  moved  to  Atlanta  (she’d  “heard  it  was 
a hot  city”  for  TV  journalism),  and  took  an 
unpaid  internship  at  CNN  and  part-time 
work  as  a telemarketer,  until  the  cable  TV 
company  hired  her  into  an  entry-level  job. 
When  her  parents  moved  to  Wisconsin, 
Carter  knocked  on  doors  at  Milwaukee 
TV  stations.  The  ABC  affiliate  offered  her 
a senior  production  position.  “I  had  never 
produced  a show  in  my  life!”  Carter  con- 
fides. “So,”  she  says,  "I  taught  myself.” 

Carter  went  on  to  produce  The  Oprah 
Winfrey  Show  for  15  years  and  arrived  at 
The  View  in  September  2015.  It’s  been  a 
tumultuous  year,  with  changes  to  the  cast 
and  the  show’s  signature  political  chats 
challenged  by  the  divisive  national  mood. 

Ratings  are  up,  notes  the  Hollywood 
Reporter.  “My  motto  is,  ‘We’re  impec- 
cable, we’re  respectful,  and  we  have  fun,”’ 
Carter  says.  “And  then  we  go  home  to 
spend  time  with  our  families” — she  is  mar- 
ried with  two  children — “because  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  they’re  why  we  go  to  work.” 

Tim  Heffernan  is  a writer  in  New  York  City. 
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